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CONVENTION OF CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 


IN PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, 


Oe eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Department of City and Borough 
Superintendents of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, met at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, February 
20-22, 1908. The opening session, held in 
College Hall, was called to order by the 
president, Supt. E. E. Miller, of Bradford, 
at ten o’clock. After the usual invocation, 


the president read the following address on’ 


THE PROFESSIONAL CARE OF THE CHILD. 


For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care. 


These lines, applied originally to those 
who slept under the sod in a country 
church-yard, require but a short stretch of 
the imagination to apply, with almost equal 
fidelity, to the American people of to-day. 
The log cabin, and the blazing hearth have 
gone the way of the council fires, and the 
tepee of the Red Men. They exist only 
in the records of the past. The home 
circle, the family fireside, and the open 
hearth, have given place to club circles, 
social functions, gas stoves, or steam radia- 
tors. A few years more of:social evolution 
along present lines of development, and the 
idea of a “ busy housewife plying her even- 
ing care” will be regarded as a joke. The 
scholarly critic of the future, when he edits 
a text-book of English classics, for High 
School use, which contains this selection, 
will find it necessary to insert a foot-note, 
explaining the customs of an earlier age 
and the meaning of the author. I fancy 
that the foot-note relating to the above 
passage would read somewhat as follows: 





By “housewife” is meant the wife with 
whom the husband was living, at the time. 
The expression “ply her evening care,” 
refers to domestic duties; such as clearing 
away the dishes from the supper table 
(they called it “supper” in those days), 
putting the children to bed, etc., these 
things being performed by the wife per- 
sonally. 

In literature we find many passages, at 
one time popular and oft quoted, referring 
to conditions then existent but now obso- 
lete or obsolescent. Some one has writ- 
ten, “ The hand that rocks the cradle, is 
the hand that rules the world.” In this 
age there is not a sufficient number of 
“cradle” occupants to fill the government 
clerkships in Washington city alone. To- 
day, the hand that pushes the baby per- 
ambulator along the streets, is the hand that 
shoves a nickel through the window for a 
ticket to a moving picture show. 

“Let me make the ballads of a nation,” 
said Fletcher of Saltoun, “and I care not 
who may make the laws.” In these latter 
days these ballads have been poured forth 
upon the ambient air, in such volume, from 
phonographs over the window of nickel- 
odiums, roller rinks and other attractions, 
so-called, that the law makers so far from 
being moved to deeds of patriotism and 
valor, have actually enacted laws for their 
suppression. 

In a former age, the poet wrote— 
“Where are the Marys, the Anns and Elizas, 

Loving and lauding of yore? 

Look in the columns of old Advertisers, 

Married and dead by the score.” 


A modern version might read 
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Where are the Maries, the Annettes, and the 
Sweets, 

At home, or in school as of yore? 

Look in the factories, in shops and on streets 

You'll find them there, day or night, by the 
score. 


The world moves. Could the shade of 
Cicero return to the tabernacle of -his 
earthly abode, he might with greater em- 
nhasis, and consistency, exclaim “O tem- 
pora! O mores!” 

But I am an optimist. I believe that the 
world is progressing, not retrogressing. I 
recall that our staid, orthodox, New Eng- 
land forefathers banished Roger Williams 
to a place they called Providence, for some 
reason unknown to the writer. That for 
teaching “The Covenant of Grace,” they 
compelled Anne Hutchinson to flee from 
the Colony, first to Providence, and then 
to the forest, where she was scalped by 
the Indians. Her companion and follower, 
returning to Massachusetts, and continu- 
ing to talk upon religious matters, was tried 
and convicted of heresy, and thus, by a 
decree of these New England divines, they 
hung Mary Dyer in the morning. They 
also imprisoned and hung witches, and did 
other things for the good of the order, but 
which would not be considered good form 
at the present time. We pass lightly over 
these little idiosyncrasies and entertain- 


ments, that served to while away the tedium 


of an isolated life. We know now that 
they should not be judged too - harshly. 
Since the amplification, and new acquisi- 
tions of our language, we recognize that 
these people were “paranoics,” and that 
from an even earlier period of life than 
that of David Copperfield, when introduced 
by Charles Dickens, they suffered from 
“depressent melancholia.” 

Who in that age and under such condi- 
tions could escape? As I have tried to 
show in this introduction to the subject 
assigned to me—for it was assigned—con- 
idtions change quickly and radically, and 
each age is confronted with new problems 
for solution. 

The Professional Care of the Child, as a 
public school question, is of recent growth. 
In the bibliography of this topic I find but 
little data. What should be done along this 
line, how much or how little, the character 
and quality of the work, the manner of 
presentation or application, has not been 
reduced to a system, has not crystalized 
into definite form, has not been formulated 
nor outlined by either school boards or 
educational writers, nor fixed by statute 
and incorporated into the educational sys- 
tem of any State. There is a general feel- 
ing that something more might be done. 
In a sporadic way, here and there, different 
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cities have taken up this work in some 
form. In New York and other cities, 
specialists have been employed to examine 
the eyes of school children, and glasses are 
fitted at public expense for those who need 
them. In Providence, pupils are examined 
for evidence of tubercular trouble, and out- 
of-door schools have been provided for 
those afflicted with this disease. In a 
Western Pennsylvania city, I notice that 
dentists have been employed to examine the: 
teeth of school children, and they report 
that much work is needed in that line. In 
another Rhode Island city, a board of medi- 
cal examiners has been appointed by the 
school board to examine all pupils as to 
their general health, and to recommend 
such treatment as may be found necessary. 
I do not infer, however, from the report 
that the medical treatment is to be fur- 
nished free to the pupils at public expense. 
Other school boards have recommended the 
introduction of regular text-books on the 
subject of morals and daily class instruc- 
tion. All of this indicates the growth of a 
sentiment, but no matured or fully de- 
veloped thought as to the scope or char- 
acter of the work which the State should 
undertake through the public school sys- 
tem. 

Herbert Spencer, in opposing the whole 
system of free education as carried on in 


-this country, says that the argument in 


favor of free food and free clothing is 


equally as potent as the argument for free 


schools, free books and supplies. I might 
state in this connection that a number of 
schools are already furnishing certain 
grades of the schools, lunches at a nominal 
cost, and free to those unable to pay. In 
my own schools, and no doubt in most 
schools, much free clothing is supplied to 
the needy through the charity of teachers 
and their friends. To what is all this lead- 
ing? What shall be the end or is there to 
be any end to the work imposed upon the 
public schools? Are parents to be re- 
lieved entirely of all responsibility in the 
care and bringing up of their children? Is 
the State to assume all responsibility for 
the future welfare of all its future citizens? 
One hesitates to go upon record regarding 
these questions. The objections which we 
may raise have been raised in the past 
against every step of progress in our educa- 
tional system. The most radical and prog- 
ressive in one age would be considered as 
ultra-conservative and reactionary in the 
next age. 

Yet somewhere there must be a limit. 
Some time the order “to halt” must be 
given. In my judgment many of the steps 
taken in different cities to which I have 
alluded, have been upon alien territory 
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and beyond the provinces over which the 
rule of the public school extends. Not that 
I oppose free glasses, free medical examina- 
tion of children, free treatment, free dental 
work, free baths, etc. I assume that there 
may be conditions where any one or all of 
these things should be supplied. But I 
protest against saddling upon the public 
school system the correction of all the evils 
of society resulting from the incompetency, 
the improvidence, the intemperance, or the 
criminality of parents. The work of the 
department of charity should not be shifted 
to the department of public education. 
The less of apparent charity work in the 
school, the better for the schools. In 
public schools the social equality of the 
children should be preserved. Deplore it 
as we may, the attitude of other children 
toward the recipients of free glasses, free 
lunches, free clothing, where these facts 
are known, will be made manifest. The 
tendency will be to segregate the charity 
children in a class by themselves. They 
will pass from the association of the inde- 
pendent, self-supporting, self-respecting 
class of pupils to the charity division. 
They will become known and treated by 
other children as charity pupils. They will 
lose in a measure their own sense of self- 
respect. Their ambition will be chilled, 


they will lack initiative, and will soon come 


to accept their condition with indifference 
and equanimity. Poverty cannot always be 
prevented; often it is not the fault of the 
individual; “the poor we have with us 
always ”; but, deplore the fact as we may, 
pauperism can never become popular, nor 
should it become popular, nor will the re- 
cipients of charity receive full social recog- 
_— until they pass out of the charity 
class. 

The drift of sentiment seems to be away 
from individuality toward paternalism; 
that the individual is nothing, that the State 
iseverything. Many of our large corpora- 
tions are providing pensions for their old 
employees. In New Zealand there is an 
old age pension law which applies to all. 
Would it not be better that these people 
should receive sufficient wages, that by 
frugality they might themselves provide for 
old age? That a long and active life 
should toward its close be supported by 
charity is not an enticing hope. As teach- 
ets, we are not bending our organized ef- 
forts so much to secure better salaries while 
we are able to work and to enjoy what our 
wages may procure, as we are striving to 
secure a “Retirement Fund,” that is, a 
Pension for our old age, when we are no 
longer able to perform active duties, and 
likewise not able to enjoy many of the 
things that would have appealed to us in 
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the days of our physical vigor. We are 
constantly devising laws to protect our- 
selves against our own improvidence, in- 
competency, or dishonesty. 

I am opposed to government ownership 
of large enterprises.. I am opposed to any 
course or cause in school or elsewhere, that 


+-tends to detract from individual incentive, 


individual enterprise, and individual re- 
sponsibility. The individual is the unit of 
the State. No quality can be found in an 
aggregation of units that is not found in 
the individual unit. National pride means 
individual pride. National prosperity 
means individual prosperity. National 
honesty means individual honesty. I de- 
plore paternalism in every form. When 
France had reached that degree of pater- 
nalism when Louis XIV. could truthfully 
declare, “I am the state,” the common 
people had sunk to the lowest depths of 
degradation. We read that the French 
people rebelled. They did not. There was 
not enough independence or moral courage 
left in the people for rebellion. Physical 
nature at last rebelled. The instincts of 
the animal, struggling for mere existence, 
were at length aroused. Self-preservation 
is the first law of nature, in man or beast. 
The brute instincts of the French peasant 
revolted, as a wounded animal brought to 
bay turns upon its pursuers. They entered 
upon a career of crime and carnage unpar- 
alleled in history, and from the almost uni- 
versal wreck the individual developed and 
law and order were restored. 

The public school system is but one de- 
partment in the administration of govern- 
ment. Its fields of activity have already 
been extended far bevond the boundaries 
established by the fathers. Study after 
study has been added until almost the entire 
scope of human knowledge is superficially 
covered in the curricula of modern high 
schools. Languages, ancient and modern, 
Mathematics, Science, History, Literature, 
Civics, Economics, Stenography, Book- 
keeping, Typewriting, the Arts of Music 
and Drawing; and to these latter have been 
added work along industrial lines—Manual 
Training and Domestic Science, with 
weaving, basketry, etc., in the lower grades. 
What a development is the oak tree from 
the acorn! What an expansion of the 
“Three R’s!” But even the oak has its 
limitations. It does not undertake to pro- 
duce nutmegs, nor apples, nor eggs, though 
all of these hold an important place in 
modern dietry, and supply a needed want 
of humanity. 

The primary function of the public school 
is to educate the youth of our land and to 
prepare them for future citizenship. The 
word “educate” is used in the meaning as 
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defined by the Prussian national system. 
It includes mental, moral, and physical de- 
velopment. Incidentally, without compul- 
sion, and without publicity, much can be 
done, and much is being cone in our schools 
for the child in addition to class instruction 
in text-books. Mental or physical defects 
of children are quickly noticed by teachers, 
and the information given to the Superin- 
tendent or Principal. Often the teacher 
goes direct to the parent, who should trst 
be consulted. In many instances, when 
these cases have been reported to me, I 
have sent the health officer to visit the pa- 
rents, and often he has taken a physician 
along who advised the parents regarding 
the child. Considerable charity work has 
been done by teachers and their friends, not 
only glasses but food and clothing have 
been furnished. As I stated, these things 
have been done in an unofficial way, not as 
a required duty, and without publicity. 
There remains to be discussed one fea- 
ture in regard to the Profesional Care of 
the Child through which, I think, much 
may be accomplished, and without imposing 
additional hardship upon teachers or pupils. 
The right of every child to an elementary 
education at least is recognized by many 
of the States to be inherent. It is further 


regarded as the duty of every government, 
and especially a popular form of govern- 


ment, to use all the proper means to provide 
intelligent citizenship. Self-preservation is 
the first law of nations as well as of indi- 
viduals. To secure this end, having pro- 
vided free schools, free books and supplies 
for all children, and recognizing that in- 
herent’ right of the child to an education, 
the State demands that the opportunities 
offered, and the means provided shall be 
taken advantage of; that neither the igno- 
rance, indifference, or cupidity of parents, 
nor the avarice of employers shall prevent 
the discharge of the duty of the State to- 
ward its citizens. 

This State, therefore, with many others, 
has enacted a Compulsory Education law, 
which requires the children to be in regular 
attendance at school during a stated period. 
And as a necessary supplement to this law, 
it has been made illegal for any individual 
or corporation to employ children during 
the period of compulsory school attendance. 
To further aid in the practical execution 
of this law, School Boards have been au- 
thorized to employ attendance officers who 
shall see to it that the law is not evaded by 
either the parents or the children them- 
selves. Until recently, the State Factory 
Department has been charged with the 
enforcement of this law on the part of 
employers of Child Labor. 

Prior to the law of 1905, all that was re- 
quired from the employers of child labor 
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was an affidavit before some alderman, or 
notary, stating that the child was over 13 
years of age. Of course such evidence was 
in many instances no evidence at all; and, 
for the further benefit of the employer, the 
law was so constructed that no one except 
the Chief Factory Inspector or his deputies 
could begin a prosecution for a violation 
of the law. The shops and factories were 
closed against all others. Evidence of 
violation was hard to obtain, and I do not 
know that the Factory Department was 
justified in going back of the mere formal- 
ity of the law. Under these conditions 
Pennsylvania was given a very unsavory 
and undesirable reputation in regard to the 
children employed in her mines, mills, and 
factories. 

Recently I sent to the Library for books 
and magazines containing articles on this 
subject, and I was astonished at the array 
of facts and figures presented by writers 
of the highest standing who had investi- 
gated this subject. From the Atlantic 
to the Pacific this State was denounced 
in unsparing terms as being a veritable 
“slaughter house” for children. I do not 
care to add to this publicity by quoting at 
length from these articles. The State has 
been indicttd for maintaining a condition 
that was a disgrace to civilization, a con- 
dition that was not even tolerated by the 
slave owners of the South during the old 
régime. I am aware that the Chief In- 
spector has protested against this indict- 
ment as being undeserved; but the experi- 
ence of most school men during the year 
in which they had something to do with the 
enforcement of the law tended to establish 
in their minds the truthfulness of the 
charges made. 

Continued agitation at length aroused 
public sentiment, and the Legislature of 
1905 passed a more effective law. The age 
of compulsory attendance was raised to 14 
years, the issuing of employment certifi- 
cates was left to school superintendents and 
officials, and it became necessary to support 
the affidavit of age by corroborative evi- 
dence, Official statistics show that, during 
the year that this law was in effect, the 
number of children employed under the age 
of 16 years was greatly reduced. 

One defect of the old law was retained, 
only the Chief Factory Inspector or his 
deputies could bring action for any viola- 
tion of the law on the part of employers, 
and the factories still remained closed 
against school officials. I know personally 
that in many instances the Chief Inspector 
was misled by untruthful reports of depu- 
ties, and the deputies refused to prosecute 
even when the full facts were given to 
them. Whether they acted upon orders of 
from their own initiative I know not. Thus 
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through a lack of cordial co-operation be- 
tween superintendents and the Factory De- 
partment, the full benefit of the Jaw was 
not realized, though much was accom- 
plished. 

Unfortunately, a Philadelphia judge de- 
cided, or tried to decide, that certain parts 
of certain sections of this law were uncon- 
stitutional. The Chief Inspector in com- 
menting upon this decision writes: “The 
decision of the court was verbose and mud- 
dled, the right of the Factory Department 
to prepare employment certificates, and the 
right of teachers and school superinten- 
dents to issue employment certificates was 
not debated.” We were further instructed 
that a new form of employment certificate 
had been prepared, and we were urged to 
use this new form. The chief concludes 
his letter as follows: “I recognize that a 
state of child-anarchy affecting schools and 
industrial institutions will ensue unless 
some safeguard is used to remedy this great 
evil and bring the children into the 
schools.” 

Your attention is called to a few of the 
points of this official communication. The 
right of the Factory Department to prepare 
employment certificates was not touched 
upon by the court. The right of superin- 
tendents to issue such certificates was not 
called into question by the decision. A 
new form of certificate which was satisfac- 
tory to the employers had been prepared 
and this new form we were requested to 
use. Unless something was done, “a state 
of child anarchy would ensue.” 

Notwithstanding this statement of facts, 
on the 6th day of September, 1907, another 
circular was received from the Factory De- 
partment, a part of which reads as follows: 
“As the Child Labor law now stands school 
authorities have no part whatever in issuing 
employment certificates.” This is in direct 
conflict with the previous letter, both refer- 
ting to the same law; and not only was this 
latter circular uncalled for and misleading, 
because on May 29, 1907, the Legislature 
passed the present law which provides that 
certificates shall be issued by superinten- 
dents of schools, justices of the peace, etc. 
Those who have kept in touch with this 
matter know that, at the last session of the 
Legislature, two important bills relating to 
the employment of Child Labor were con- 
sidered and debated. 

As school men, we are required to teach 
that there are three departments of govern- 
ment—Legislative, Executive, and Judicial. 
_ The Chief Factory Inspector holds a posi- 
tion purely executive, and which is filled 
Y appointment. Yet the chief told us at 
the Harrisburg meeting last year that he 
had caused a bill to be prepared which em- 
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bodied his ideas upon this subject. We 
were further told that in the preparation of 
this bill he had not consulted any school 
official, This bill was one of those con- 
sidered. We were under the impression 
that the people had a voice in the selection 
of our law makers when they voted for 
members of the Legislature, but it seems 
that the Legislature is only a sort of a ratifi- 
cation convention, the laws being prepared 
for them in advance. A subordinate ex- 
ecutive officer has a bill introduced, and 
this bill is called an “ administration meas- 
ure,” whatever that means. 

So far as I was able to gather the senti- 
ment of the city superintendents at the last 
meeting, the Factory Department bill was 
entirely inadequate and of little practical 
value. It was no doubt satisfactory to 
employers of child labor. In fact in the 
chief’s address, our attention was called to 
the fact that the State of Missouri has no 
Child Labor laws, and it was intimated that 
some of these factories that fatted upon the 
employment of young children might emi- 
grate to that State, that we must look after 
the industries that had made this State rich 
and prosperous. Personally, I should be 
entirely willing that such industries should 
go to even a hotter climate, and our chil- 
dren be given the opportunity to attend 
school. Right here is the vital point at 
issue in the Child Labor problem. 

When the Chief Inspector looks over this 
State, he sees the smoke rising from thou- 
sands of smoke stacks, he sees acres of 
whirring machinery, he hears -the rumble 
of train-load after train-load of coal as it 
goes by from the mines owned and operated 
by railroads in defiance of law. In all of 
this he sees only evidence of material pros- 
perity which should be preserved at all 
hazard. The teacher sees something more 
than great volumes of smoke, whirring 
machinery, and rumbling coal trains. He 
sees thousands and thousands of little chil- 
dren, little boys and girls as well, robbed of 
an education, robbed of childhood, growing 
into manhood and womanhood under the 
most unfavorable conditions, moral and 
physical. The issue before the American 
people to-day is the “ dollar ” or the “ man.” 
“Predatory wealth,” or “corporate hon- 
esty” and obedience to law. What do we 
stand for—child slavery and the “system,” 
or intelligent citizenship? 

The Factory Department bill, to which I 
have referred contained some unique fea- 
tures. In the matter of corroborative evi- 
dence as to age, it provided that if the 
parent of the child lied in order to obtain 
a certificate, he could prove that lie to be 
true by showing that he had previously lied 
to the assessor when he took the enumera- 
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tion. We learn in the study of Grammar 
that two negatives are equivalent to an 
atnrmative, but it is a new and original 
proposition where consistent lying will es- 
tablish the legal truth of a statement. 

Another bad feature of the bill, is that 
the hours of labor for the child are made 
more than the hours for the man. The 
chief states that the Child Labor organiza- 
tions are responsible for the present condi- 
tion. I believe that in the last session of 
the Legislature, the teachers and superin- 
tendens of the State worked in entire har- 
mony with these organizations and kindred 
societies representing the best sentiment of 
the State. 

“The whole company is out of step ex- 
cept Mickey,” said the fond parent of a 
new recruit. In my judgment the Chief 
Factory Inspector has been misled as to the 
true condition of affairs by false reports. 
In my own district I know that the deputy 
reported to the chief that, as a result of 
one visit to Bradford, he had ordered the 
discharge of more than forty children 
found working illegally. As a matter of 
fact, he did not order the discharge of one 
of these. This deputy gave mé the names 
of eight boys. that he had ordered dis- 
charged in one factory. I investigated this 
matter personally, and I found that no such 
children had ever been employed there. In 


numerous instances he refused to prosecute 
or interfere when all the facts of illegal 


employment were given him. He would 
talk “ fire escape” but not children. I read 
in the papers of one deputy who succeeded 
in having a fire escape put up on a public 
building, but it did not occur to him that 
there ought to be really some kind of a 
door or opening leading from the building 
to the fire escape. I understand that when 
the building burned, the fire escape was 
saved. 

This paper has already transgressed both 
time and snace, I have not been able to use 
the material which I had collected from the 
compulsory education laws and facory laws 
of other States. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that our 
Committee on Legislation should be ac- 
tive and co-operate with other organiza- 
tions of the State working for a like pur- 
pose, and that the committee on the codifi- 
cation of the school laws give us a statute 
upon this subject that will enable Pennsy]l- 
vania to take a place among the most ad- 
vanced States in the protection of children 
and the welfare of her future citizens. 

The act of May 29, 1907, contains some 
excellent features which should be pre- 
served. The doors of the factories are 
thrown open to attendance officers, and the 
initiative in prosecution is no longer lodged 
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solely with the Factory Department. Under 
the present law the schools have advantages 
which they did not have under any of the 
old laws. They are not entirely dependent 
upon some other department for the en- 
forcement of the law. What we still need 
is some kind of an educational test that will 
stand in the courts. Practical corroborative 
evidence as to age, provision for school at- 
tendance during the previous year, before 
certificates are issued to 14-year-old chil- 
dren, and that certificates of employment 
be issued by school officials who are in the 
best position to obtain the facts and who 
favor the enforcement of the laws. Under 
the present law we should see to it that the 
employers of children file lists of all chil- 
dren employed under the age of 16, with 
the superintendent of the school or the sec- 
retary of the school board, as the law pro- 
vides. We shall then have less cause for 
complaint against the Factory Department 
when we are doing our full duty. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF 
SCHOOL LAWS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The report of this committee was pre- 
sented by Supt. Charles Lose, of Williams- 
port, chairman. Supt. Lose explained that 
the committee of which he was chairman 
was appointed last year at Harrisburg, be- 
fore the Educational Commission had been 
created by the Governor, and that after its 
appointment he had written to the Com- 
mission suggesting that the report should 
not be submitted; but the suggestion was 
not accepted. Supt. Lose explained that it 
should be understood that the report has 
no bearing on the work of the Commission 
except in the matter of text-books. He 
then read the report of the Committee as 
follows: 

The committee appointed at the last meet- 
ing of the Department of City and Bor- 
ough Superintendents for the purpose of 
suggesting some revision of the laws 
governing the adoption and purchase of 
text-books in Pennsylvania begs leave to 
offer the following report: 

An abstract of the laws concerning text- 
books in all the states and territories of 
the United States was first prepared by the 
committee. This abstract is submitted with 
the report, but, on account of its length 
will not be read. 

At the outset the committee wishes to 
express its disapproval of all such projects 
as the state publication of text-books, state 
or county uniformity of text-books, and 
other plans designed to take the work of 
selecting and purchasing text-books out of 
the hands of the officers and teachers of the 
school district. 

California presents the single example 
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of a State attempting to manufacture its 
own text-books, and the results there have 
been so disastrous that there is probably 
little danger of any other State repeating 
the experiment. Under the lead of Denis 
Kearney, the “Sand Lots Orator,” Cali- 
fornia embarked on the manufacture of her 
own common school text-books, establish- 
ing a printing plant at Sacramento and 
having books written by such of her own 
citizens as were selected by a State Board 
of Education. By the Perry Amendment 
state manufacture was fixed on the State 
beyond the power of the Legislature to 
repeal. 

The books produced were found to be 
inferior in quality and expensive in cost 
The state printing office became a political 
machine used for political purposes. The 
books and the method of providing them 
were universally condemned year after 
year by the teachers of the State, by the 
universities, and by educators and public- 
spirited persons generally. But no repeal 
of the Perry Amendment has been at- 
tempted owing to the political importance 
of the state printing plant as a convenient 
refuge for political heelers and _ their 
friends seeking appointments as workmen, 
clerks, etc. 

In 1903 a practical evasion of the worst 


features of the law was agreed upon by the 
State Board. This was accomplished by 
leasing from the publishers the plates of 
a school history of the United States under 
a contract to pay a royalty for the use 
of the plates on all the books manufactured 
at the Sacramento printing plant for the 


use in the California schools. This, prac- 
tically, gave the schools the advantage of 
authorship outside the State, and also gave 
the board an opportunity to make such 
selections as they thought proper from the 
lists of regular publishers of school books. 
At the same time it was possible to carry 
out the chief intents of the text-books law 
and the Perry Amendment by continuing 
the actual manufacture although not the 
preparation of the common school books 
required by the schools. The adoption of 
the history was followed from time to time 
by the adoption of text-books of geography, 
arithmetic, reading, grammar, penmanship, 
and spelling. But the whole plan of state 
publication. would undoubtedly be aban- 
doned if it were not for the considerations 
stated above. 

It is probable, however, that the tendency 
to introduce State or county uniformity of 
text-books is very much stronger through- 
out the country, and even stronger in our 
own State, than, the disposition to have the 
State publish the text-books for the schools. 

In a State where text-books are furnished 
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free to all pupils, as they are in Pennsyl- 
vania, so that there is no cost for books to 
parents who move from one school district 
to another, State or county uniformity 
results in little or no benefit and consider- 
able loss. It is possible that where children 
change from one district to another uni- 
form books may enable the new teacher to 
grade the children more quickly and with 
greater certainty. It is also possible that 
where a State or county board selects the 
text-books, changes in books may be made 
with fewer mistakes and less scandal. On 
the other hand a diversity in books en- 
courages a variety of methods and at the 
same time offers different views of subject- 
matter taught. If all the pupils of a State, 
or even all the pupils of a single county, 
are learning their arithmetic from the same 
series of books it is evident that the methods 
as well as the subject-matter of any of 
the score or more other series of arithme- 
tics will be very little used and the discus- 
sion of this subject among the teachers will 
be confined largely to methods and problems 
in the one set of books. 

Again it must be admitted that school 
districts vary greatly in the advancement 
of their schools. To compel a district hav- 
ing a nine or ten months’ term and a large 
number of advanced pupils to use the same 
grammars, for example, that would be 
suited to a district having the minimum 
term and backward schools is simply to 
retard in a measure the progress of the 
better schools. There might be several 
good reasons why a borough and the town- 
ship surrounding it or a city and the 
county in which it is located should have 
different books in a number of the subjects 
taught. The text-books used in a district 
determine largely the course of study pur- 
sued by the school and no one is likely to 
insist that all districts should pursue exactly 
the same course of study. The difference 
in the advancement of the schools, in the 
scholarship of the teachers, or in the char- 
acter and interests of the people of the 
school districts makes a series of books fit 
and proper in one district that would .not 
be at all suited to do the work required 
in another district. One of the great weak- 
nesses in those of us who have charge of 
schools is the strong desire to build a school 
machine of which the cogs of the wheels 
will be so nearly alike that they will fit 
into the cogs of the other wheels of the 
machine without jar or friction. So we 
want uniform books, uniform courses of 
study, uniform teachers, and even uniform 
pupils. We are worried by anything that 
departs from type, and we hurry to pare 
it down and smooth it up so that it will 
fit into the machine. It seems possible that 
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we make too much of this virtue of uni- 
formity. 

It might be suggested that since there is 
a uniformity of text-books in cities, some 
of which may have more pupils than are 

Jenrolled in the schools of one-fourth the 
counties of a State put together, the argu- 
ments against county uniformity are not 
good. But is there uniformity in text- 
books in cities? Do not cities generally 
have a multiple list of text-books from 
which the supervisor, principal, or teachers 
of a ward or sub-district may make such 
selections of text-books as are considered 
best for the schools of that ward or dis- 
trict? If they do not have surely they 
should have such a list. Is it not also true 
that nearly all cities purchase large quan- 
tities of supplementary books so that in 
almost every subject taught the schools 
have the advantage of methods and subject- 
matter prepared by many different authors? 

Furthermore, there is good reason to 
think that in spite of the occasional mis- 
takes made in the selecting of text-books 
and in spite of the dishonesty sometimes 
practised by school directors, the school dis- 
tricts are better off in the long run if the 
local boards with the assistance of the 
teachers are permitted to select their own 
books. These persons know the needs of 
the schools and, as was shown before, these 
needs are not the same in all districts. 
School boards must be entrusted with a 
dozen other matters some of which are 
fully as important as the selecting of text- 
books and in none of these are they re- 
quired to consult even the teachers. Why 
then take this work out of their hands? 
Where a board is dishonest and changes 
books for revenue and not for the good of 
the schools it will be dishonest in other 
matters, and a community that tolerates a 
dishonest School Board is almost beyond 
help. We have all probably grown some- 
what indifferent about stealing in this 
country, but only a Divine Providence can 
help the people of a school district who 
allow dishonest school directors to rob their 
children. 

There is also a question whether or not 
the plans that have been made by some 
states to compel publishing houses to fur- 
nish text-books at a certain fixed price have 
accomplished much good. Where the 
prices have been below the prices for 
which these same books are furnished in 
other States the result has naturally been 
books that are inferior in some way. 
There are nearly two hundred different 
companies in the United States that are 
publishing text-books for the schools. All 
of these companies furnish freely a list 
price of their books with the discount 
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allowed to any and all school districts, so 
that the district with 100 pupils may buy 
as cheaply as the district with 10,000 pupils, 
It is safe to assume, too, that these com- 
panies prefer to do a fair legitimate busi- 
ness if they are allowed to. It is also 
pretty certain that as long as there are 
ten thousand persons in the United States 
able to write an arithmetic: and 200 com- 
panies willing to print an arithmetic it will 
be difficult to get up a corner on arith- 
metics. It seems wise to conclude then 
that in the matter of school text-books the 
best plan is to leave the trade between the 
publishing houses and the school districts 
unrestricted. In the long run healthy com- 
petition will insure that the best books 
will have the greatest sale at the lowest 
prices. 

The committee desires further to recom- 
mend that the present law governing the 
adoption of text-books be amended in three 
particulars: First, so as to make the period 
of adoption five (5) years instead of three 
(3) years as at present; second, so as to 
permit the regular adoption of supple- 
mentary readers and other supplement- 
ary books; third, so as to make the 
time during, which text-books may be 
adopted the entire year instead of the few 
weeks between the date of electing teachers 
and opening the schools. 

The change from a three-year period of 
adoption to a five-year period is recom- 
mended for the following reasons: 
I. Pennsylvania alone limits the period of 
adoption to so short a term as three years. 
2. Five years is the usual period among 
the best States where any time limitation is 
imposed. 3. Any text-book worth adopting 
is worth keeping more than three years. 
4. A five-year period is more economical 
because since the average life of a well- 
made text-book is nearer five years than 
three there is great waste when books pur- 
chased for the first supply on a three-year 
contract are changed at the end of the 
three years before they are worn out. 

Unfortunately when a specific term of 
aaoption is mentioned in law, the expira- 


tion of that term is taken by school officers 


to be a warrant and license for immediate 
change, whether such change is needed or 
not. Such being the fact conservative 
school government would demand _ that 
wholesale changes be made not oftener 
than once in five years. A change of books 
in most country districts means a con- 
siderable change in the course of study, 
methods of teaching, and work of the 
schools, and it is extremely unwise to 
permit such upheavals more frequently 
than once in five years. We believe then 
that Section CLXXI should be changed to 
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read “in every period of five years” in- 
stead of “in every period of three years.” 
Section CLXII of the present text-bgok law 
in Pennsylvania reads as follows: 

“That immediately after the annual elec- 
tion of teachers in each school district of 
the State, and before the opening of the 
schools for the ensuing term, there shall 
be a meeting of the directors or controllers 
and teachers of each district; at which 
meeting the directors or controllers shall 
decide upon a series of school books, in the 
different branches to be taught during the 
ensuing year; which books, and no other, 
shall be used in the schools of the district 
during said period.” 

A strict construction of the last clause 
of this section of the law would prevent 
the use” of supplementary readers or 
other books and very seriously handicap 
the work of the schools. In reading alone 
some districts use from fifty to one hundred 
supplementary texts. On the other hand 
the unrestricted sale of supplementary 
books to school districts may be made to do 
considerable harm. An agent finding his 
work hindered by a recent adoption in a 
subject might sell enough supplementary 
books to prevent entirely the use of the 
regularly adopted text-book. It is very 
evident that this section of the law needs 
such amending as will permit the adoption 
and purchase of supplementary books under 
proper restrictions. 

The same section of the law also stipu- 
lates that at a particular time, whether con- 
venient, desirable, necessary, or not, the 
directors or controllers shall bring the 
teachers of each district together, and in 
meeting so assembled shall decide upon a 
series of text-books to be used during the 
ensuing year. 

In another section the law declares that 
text-books shall not be changed “ more than 
once in every period of three years.” 
These two clauses were apparently enacted 
quite independently of each other, for if 
books cannot be changed oftener than once 
in three years there is no possibility of 
changing them within the one year referred 
to in the first clause mentioned. 

But nothing could be more unnatural 
than to assemble all the teachers of a dis- 
trict during vacation in the summer and 
hold a public discussion on text-books. No 
other State in the Union employs any such 
machinery to decide what books are de- 
sirable, or what books need changing. The 
natural method is for those entrusted with 


the authority to change text-books to con-. 


sult such teachers, and such only, as in the 
school officer’s judgment can give valuable 
information on such a subject; and this 
consultation should occur at the conveni- 
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ence of the director at any time during 
the year, or from time to time during the 
year. By the present method one teacher’s 
vote is as good as another. Those engaged 
in primary work may vote upon the books 
to be used in advanced grammar grades, 
and vice versa. As a result, directors very 
generally, and very properly, pay little if 
any attention to the vote of the teachers, 
and in numberless instances disregard this 
provision of the law in its spirit if not in 
its form. 

The change recommended would not fix 
the time, the machinery, or the mode of 
selection other than leaving them to the 
directors, the same as every other matter is 
left which comes up for the directors to act 
upon. The law does not compel them to 
select a school site or to let a contract for 
a school building at any particular time. 
Why should they select books at a par- 
ticular or ‘specified time, whether con- 
venient or otherwise? 

Again, the fact that the law contemplates 
the meeting of school directors and teachers 
at a particular time for the selection of 
books is taken advantage of by hordes of 
agents—regular, sub, and extraordinary—to 
propose changes of text-books which are 
only needed and only desired because the 
agents need business, and for no other rea- 
son. The law encourages frequent, expen- 
sive, unnecessary and unwise changes by 
this particular paragraph. Books should be 
adopted when needed; they should be 
changed when change is called for by the 
exigencies of the school, not at the instance 
of an agent. 

The practical working of the present law 
has been to have the State of Pennsylvania 
overrun by some hundreds of summer 
agents every year during the time when 
under other conditions school matters 
would be quiet, school directors would be 
attending to their regular occupations, 
school teachers would be unmolested in 
their vacation haunts, or at their summer 
schools or other institutions of learning 
which they desire to attend. This swarm 
of agents and the resulting struggle for 
supremacy have led to enormous expense 
to publishers and stili more enormous ex- 
pense to the State of Pennsylvania—an 
expense entirely unwarranted and un- 
justified by any fruitful result so far as 
education is concerned. But this is not all: 
it has led to the discarding of well-tried 
and perfectly adapted books; the adoption 
of ill-considered books ill-fitted: to the de- 
mands of the schools in many instances; 
and to endless bickerings, squabbles and 
petty scandals, all of which would be 
avoided if the adoption of text-books were 
allowed to take its natural and orderly 
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course in Pennsylvania, as in other States 
where local adoptions obtain. 

In order to cure both the evils just dis- 
cussed, Section CLXII should be changed 
to read as follows: 

Boards of directors or controllers shall 
decide upon the text-books to be used in 
the different branches, which books, and 
no other, shall be used in the schools of the 
district and shall not be changed during 
the legal period of adoption. Nothing in 
this Act shall be construed to prevent the 
adoption of supplementary books in reading 
or in any other branch in which it is 
deemed best by the directors or controllers 
to supplement the regularly adopted text- 
book, provided such supplementary readers 
or other books do not displace the regularly 
adopted books as texts in the several 
branches. 


An Abstract of the Laws of the United 

States Governing the Adoption and 

Purchase of Texit-Books. 

Alabama.—School books are adopted by 
the State Text-Book Commission very 
much as in Tennessee, and under prac- 
tically similar conditions. Last adopted 
was in 1903, for five years. 

Arizona.—Adoption by Territorial Board 
of Education, consisting of Governor, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Ter- 
ritorial Treasurer, President of State Uni- 
versity, Presidents of the two Normal 
Schools, and two other educators. Terms 
of adoption four years. 

Arkansas.—By the law of this State all 
school districts in the State are authorized 
to adopt text-book for a period of three 
years, and the books may not be changed 
during that period. By an act of the legis- 
lature in 1897 the various counties in the 
state may submit to the voters of each 
country the question of providing for 
county uniformity of text-books to be de- 
cided at the popular election in the fall. 
Under this provision about one-half the 
counties in the state have contracted for 
books for county uniformiy. This propor- 
tion was somewhat modified in 1906, when 
some twelve counties went back to district 
adoption. 

California—This State has a unique law 
and unique conditions governing the supply 
of text-books. Under the lead of Denis 


Kearney, the so-called “ Sand Lots Orator,” 
the state embarked on the manufacture of 
its own common school text-books, estab- 
lishing a printing plant at Sacramento and 
performing the experiment of having its 
books written by its own citizens, selected 


by the State Board of Education. Under 
the heated and chaotic conditions of the 
Kearney political agitation an amendment 
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to the constitution was adopted, known as 
the “Perry Amendment,” by which state 
manufacture was fixed upon California be- 
yond the power of the legislature to repeal, 

Colorado.—In Colorado the law provides 
that each individual district shall select the 
books to be used, and that no changes shall 
be made for a period of four years. Books 
once adopted can be furnished either by 
being purchased by the pupils or furnished 
free, as the school boards may decide. 

Connecticut—Local adoption as in 
Maine; but some cities, as Hartford, have 
several districts, each district determining 
on its own books. No fixed period of 
adoption, 

Delaware.—State adoption, term of five 
years, the city of Wilmington acting inde- 
pendently and adopting its own books. 

Florida.—Adoption made by county and 
city boards of education severally, for a 
term of five years. 

Georgia.—State adoption by State Board 
of Education, consisting of Governor, State 
School Commissioner (Superintendent), 
Attorney General, Secretary of State, 
Comptroller General, and a sub-commission 
of five selected from among the teachers 
of the State actively engaged in school 
work, which sub-commission shall examine 
and report on the merit and demerit of the 
books irrespective of prices. Members of 
the sub-commission have no vote. Period 
of adoption five years. Certain cities 
exempt from the operation of the uniform 
text-book law. 

Idaho.—This State has state uniformity— 
laws of 1907. Books are selected by a text- 
book commission of five members, who are 
appointed by the State Board of Education. 
The last adoption was in 1907, and is for 
six years. 

Illinois—Each individual school district 
selects the books to be used in the schools, 
and no changes can be made for a period 
of four years. There is no provision in 
the School Law for the supply of free text- 
books except to indigent pupils. 

Indiana.—The State Board of Education 
adopts text-books for a period of ten years, 
except copy books, histories and geog- 
raphies, for which the term of adoption 1s 
five years. The law specifies the prices at 
which the books must be furnished to the 
patrons of the schools. These prices are 
in some cases from Io per cent. to 25 pet 
cent. lower than the prices which generally 
obtain in other States, but all the text-books 
used in Indiana are special editions pre 
pared expressly for the Indiana market, of 
are books which have no sale in any other 
market. 

Indian Territory—Each School Board 
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prescribes the books to be used in the 
schools under its charge. 

Iowa.—In Iowa each individual district 
or district township selects the books to be 
used in the schools under its charge, and 
when once adopted cannot be changed for 
five years. There is also a provision in the 
School Law by which a county upon peti- 
tion can vote county uniformity, and a 
county board of education formed, consist- 
ing of the county superintendent, county 
auditor and the board of county commis- 
sioners. 

Kansas.—Kansas has State uniformity 
both for common school books and high 
school books. Books are selected by eight 
commissioners appointed by the Governor 
and the State Superintendent, making a 
Commission of nine, and when once adopted 
cannot be changed for five years. Last 
adoptions: High Schools, 1904; Common 
Schools, 1907. 

Kentucky.—This State has a school book 
law providing for State uniformity. The 
State School Book Commission receives 
bids from publishers, and the books are 
voted for by each County School Book 
Commission in the State. The book or 
books on each subject, found to be the 
choice of the greatest number of County 
School Book Commissions, shall constitute 
the books to be used uniformly throughout 
the State. The term of adoption is for five 
years. The books now in use were adopted 
in 1904. 

Louisiana.—This State has a school book 
law providing for state uniformity. There 
is no restriction in the law as to the prices 
at which the books shall be furnished, but 
the State Board of Education is authorized 
to contract with publishers, and they do so 
at certain fixed prices which are 20 per 
cent, less than the published list prices. 
Last adoption 1905—four years. 

Maine.—The smallest political unit in this 
State is the town or city, each of which 
adopts its own books for a period of five 
years, 

Maryland.—County uniformity. 


Adopt- 
ions made by County Boards of Education, 
the city of Baltimore acting independently. 


Massachusetts.—Local adoption as in 
Maine. Books adopted for no fixed period. 
Two-thirds vote required to change text- 
books. 

Michigan.—In Michigan each individual 
school board selects the text-books to be 
used in the schools. When once selected 
they cannot be changed for a period of 
five years. There is a provision that the 
School Board in its discretion can supply 
the books free, and this is done in prob- 
ably one-fourth of the schools of the State. 

Minnesota.—Each individual district 
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selects the books to be used in the schools, 
and once selected and adopted, they cannot 
be changed for a period of five years, 
There is a provision for free books in the 
discretion of the board, and probably half 
of the schools are furnished with books 
free; the other half buying them direct 
from the publisher or through local dealers. 

Mississippi—Books are adopted by the 
State Text-Book Commission as in Ten- 
nessee and Alabama, and under substan- 
tially like conditions. Last adoption was in 
1905, for five years. 

Missouri—Missouri has county  uni- 
formity, except in cities having more than 
1,000 children of school age, which are 
exempt. Books are adopted by the county 
boards, and boards of the exempted cities, 
and must be selected from a list licensed 
by the State Superintendent of Public 
Schools. The list is made up from samples 
filed in the office of the superintendent. 
The samples must be accompanied by a 
sworn statement of the list price, and the 
lowest net price, at which the books are 
sold anywhere in the United States under 
like conditions of distribution. Publishers 
must also file with the superintendent a 
written agreement to supply books equal in 
quality to the samples submitted, with bond 
for faithful performance of any contracts 
entered into with county or city boards. . 
The adoption period is five years. Dealers 
may. add not exceeding 15 per cent. to the 
net contract prices, for handling. Adoption 
in 1907. 

Montana.—Montana has state’ uni- 
formity. Books are selected by a commis- 
sion appointed by the Governor. A full set 
of books was adopted in 1907, for four 
years, 

Nebraska.—Each individual district 
selects the books to be used in the schools 
and once selected cannot be changed for 
a period of five years. It has mandatory 
free text-books. 

Nevada.—Books adopted by State Text- 
Book Commission, consisting of Governor, 
Superintendent Public Instruction, Presi- 
dent State University and four other mem- 
bers. Term of adoption four years. — 

New Hampshire.—Local adoption as in 
Maine. 

New Jersey.—Local adoptions by towns 


‘and cities. 


New Mexico.—This territory has terri- 
torial uniformity. The last adoption was 
in 1903, for five years. 

New York.—Unit of adoption is the dis- 
trict, town or city. A-town may have any 
number of districts, usually one school con- 
stituting such district; about 10,000 such 
districts in the State. Outside the cities 
each district adopts its own books either by 
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a “sole” trustee, or by a board of three 
trustees. Cities and towns adopt by local 
boards of education. Period of adoption 
five years. 

North Carolina—Adoption by State 
Board of Education, consisting of Gover- 
nor, Lieutenant Governor, Treasurer, Audi- 
tor, State Superintendent, Secretary of 
State and Attorney General. The Gov- 
ernor may appoint a sub-committee of not 
less than five nor more than ten to con- 
sider books submitted and make recom- 
mendations to the State Board of Educa- 
tion, but to have no vote on adoption of 
books. Term of adoption five years. 
Note: Nearly or quite all cities and towns 
having graded school systems ignore the 
law requiring state uniformity and adopt 
such books as they find best fitted for their 
own local needs. 

North Dakota.—Each individual district 
selects the text-books to be used in the 
schools under its charge. The books are 
not changed for a period of five years. 
Each district may furnish books free if 
they so decide. 

Ohio.—Text-books are adopted by town- 
ship and special district boards of educa- 
tion, of which there are some 2,300 in 
the State. The law requires that the State 
School Book Board, consisting of the Gov- 
ernor, Attorney General and State School 
Commissioner, shall receive samples of 
text-books offered for competition in this 
State and fix the prices at which they may 
be sold to boards of education or agents 
appointed by the boards. These prices 
shall not in any case exceed 75 per cent. of 
the published wholesale prices. In con- 
sideration of these terms, boards of educa- 
tion adopt books for a period of five years, 
and they may not be changed during that 
time excepting by a three-fourths vote of 
all the members of the board. The boards 
are also required by the law to pay the 
freight on the books and may have them 
sold by their agents at a price 10 per cent. 
in addition to the cost. The law further 
makes the boards of education responsible 
for purchase by their agents. 

Oklahoma.—Article XIII, Sec. 7, of the 
Constitution of the State of Oklahoma 
reads as follows: “The Legislature shall 
provide for a uniform system of text-books 
for the common schools.” There has been 
no action on the subject by the Legisla- 
ture. 

Oregon.—Books adopted by a State Text- 
Book Commission, consisting of five mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor. Term of 
adoption six years. 

Pennsylvania.—Local adoptions. Each 
district adopts its own books, The dis- 
trict may be a township, borough or city. 
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Period of adoption by the district 3 years, 

Rhode Island.—Local adoption as in 
Maine. 

South Carolina.—State adoption by State 
Text-Book Commission, consisting of Gov- 
ernor, State Superintendent, and seven 
members appointed by the Governor from 
seven Congressional Districts. Term of 
adoption five years. Certain cities excluded 
from the operation of the law requiring 
books to be uniform. 

South Dakota.—County uniformity law, 
establishing a county board to select and 
contract for books for a period of five 
years. The last adoption was in June, 
1907. 

Tennessee.—Text-books for the State are 
adopted by a School Book Commission. 
In so far as these books are standard text- 
books furnished at cheaper prices than else- 
where, they are special editions prepared 
expressly for the Tennessee market. Term 
of adoption five years; last adoption in 
1904. 

Texas.—School books are adopted by the 
State Board of Education very much as in 
Tennessee, and as in that State, in so far 
as the books supplied are standard books at 
lower prices, than obtain elsewhere, these 
books are special editions prepared ex- 
pressly for the Texas market. Towns hav- 
ing a population of ten thousand and over 
were originally exempt from the operations 
of the text-book law; but that exemption 
has been removed by later legislation. Last 
adoption was in 1903, for five years. 

Utah.—State uniformity. Books are 
selected by a Commission composed by the 
State Superintendent and County Superin- 
tendents of each county. Adoption is for 
five years. Present adoption expires in 
1908. 

Vermont.—Local adoption as in Maine. 

Virginia.—Books adopted by State Board 
of Education, consisting of the Governor, 
Attorney General, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, three experienced educators 
elected quadrennially by the Senate from 
certain specified educational institutions, 
two division superintendents of schools, 
one from a county and one from a city, 
selected by the other six members of the 
board. The adoptions are not required to 
be “exclusive”; and “multiple” list was 
adopted in 1904, leaving counties and cities 
the power to make their own selections 
from lists so authorized—four books of 
series adopted in nearly all branches by 
State Board. Term of adoption four years. 

Washington.—Up to 1904 this State had 
adoptions by a State Board of Education. 
At that time a new law went into effect, 
giving local adoptions to the following: 
t. To counties, adoptions being made by 
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county board of education, consisting of 
five persons, including county  superin- 
tendent, who is ex officio president, two 
teachers and two citizen taxpayers, ap- 
pointed by the board of county commis- 
sioners. 2. Cities, adopting by means of 
their own boards of education. 3. School 
districts which maintain a high school with 
not less than a two -years’ course of study 
also have the power to adopt a separate list 
of text-books for their own use. Minimum 
period of adoption: Counties, five years; 
school districts maintaining high schools, 
three years. 

West Virginia—After thirty years ex- 
perience with state contract for school 
books by the Legislature, the system of 
state contract and state uniformity was 
abandoned in 1897 and a law enacted for 
county adoptions of text-books for periods 
of five years. 

Wisconsin.—Each individual district 
selects the books to be used in the schools, 
and once selected cannot be changed for a 
period of five years. There is also a provi- 
sion for free text-books, but few of the 
schools avail themselves of this privilege. 

Wyoming.—Each individual district 
selects the text-books to be used in its 
schools, and once selected cannot be 
changed for a period of five years. 

Supt. J. M. Norris, of Homestead, 
thought we already have many good school 
laws, but as the commission is now consider- 
ing changes, he believed that we ought not 
to be conservative, but endeavor to secure 
great things. He then read the following 
paper, in continuation of the subject under 
discussion : 


REVISION OF THE SCHOOL LAWS, 


I notice on the program that I am 
scheduled to speak on the “ Report of the 
Committee on Revision of the School Laws 
of Pennsylvania.” I have been unable to 
secure an abstract of this Committee’s 
work, and during a consultation with one 
of its members, he suggested that I speak 
on the topic as printed on the program, 
which I shall try to do. I am not thor- 
oughly posted on the genesis of this move- 
ment for a revision of our school laws; but 
think it sprang from a recommendation 
contained in a magnificent inaugural ad- 
dress made last year by our retiring Presi- 
dent, Dr. Ritchie, of McKeesport. Events 
have moved rapidly, and the splendid com- 
mission appointed by our governor is face 
to face with the very important problem 
of school law revision. And I trust I may 
be pardoned for the presumption of plead- 
ing for certain changes when we have a 
commission so perfectly able to cope with 
the problem without advice from a neo- 
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phyte. In the making as well as in the 
changing of school, and other laws as well, 
it is fitting to keep in mind the goal we 
hope to reach. What is the purpose in 
remodeling our school laws? What the 
aim? Are not all laws the scaffold upon 
which we arc to build the citizen? If then 
these school laws are to be the scaffold upon 
which we are to erect, if possible, the ideal 
citizen, should not this scaffold be as big 
and strong and broad as is possible under 
the conditions existing? 

It would seem fundamental, that any law 
that may be made to minister to the phys- 
ical improvement of the child should have 
a prominent place in this scaffold. If you 
will pardon what will seem a needless de- 
tail, I will relate an experience that the 
principal of the First Ward School, in 
Homestead, had last year. In a certain 
room there was a pupil, a girl, who did 
not learn, was not interested in her school 
work, was rebellious, and a menace to the 
progress and good order of the school. 
Upon the very earnest solicitation of the 
principal and teacher, the parents were 
persuaded to consult the family physician. 
Under his direction, a surgical operation 
was performed, glasses provided, and this 
year the child is the leader of her class. 
I am a firm believer in paternalism, and 
regard all children as wards of the State; 
and the State falls short if it does not care 
for its children. This very naturally brings 
me to “Systemic Medical Inspection in 
our Public Schools.” It would seem that a 
medical inspection of the schools might em- 
brace some such provisions as the follow- 
ing: 

1. The medical inspector should be a 
practicing physician skilled in the diseases 
of children—especially the ailments of the 
eye, ear, nose, throat and stomach. 

2. Every child should be examined at 
least twice a year, and the medical in- 
spector required to make a written report 
of defective children upon suitable blanks 
furnished by the department of public in- 
struction. These reports should be issued 
in triplicate——a copy to be furnished the 
principal or teacher in charge where the 
child is enrolled, a copy to be furnished 
the secretary of the school board and one 
to the parent or guardian of the child, 
examined and found defective. The secre- 
tary should be required to notify the family 
physician of the details of each case so 
reported. It should, of course, be the duty 
of the school principal, teacher in charge, 
school directors or controllers, medical ex- 
aminers, etc., to regard all such information 
as confidential. 

This medical inspection should not be em- 
powered either to prescribe or to operate 
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without consent of parents. Legal enact- 
ment should make it imperative that this 
medical inspection apply also to the inspec- 
tion of the sanitation of the buildings. 
How very important it is to have the 
cellars, sewers and closets meet the most 
improved sanitary standard. Cloak rooms 
should be arranged that all garments be- 
longing to each child may hang separate 
and apart from all others—the garments 
of no child touching those of any other 
child, and a continuous current of air pass- 
ing through the cloak room. 

How many of you have seen in city, 
town, hamlet or country, wholesome educa- 
tional advancement rendered almost impos- 
sible by school buildings wholly unfit for 
school purposes? How important an asset 
sunlight, and how abundant the supply; yet 
how scarce the commodity in the average 
school room. Should not all plans for 
proposed school buildings be submitted for 
the inspection and approval of an expert 
along this special line, and employed by the 
State? This approval should be sure to 
include the painting of the walls of the 
rooms. School-rooms should be painted 
with light-reflecting rather than light-ab- 
sorbing colors. I have seen whole build- 


ings where the walls of the rooms were all 
painted blue, which with the blackboard, 


darkened the rooms so as to make it almost 
impossible to read with any degree of com- 
fort. This deplorable condition has caused 
as much glass to be used for spectacles as 
was formerly used for window-panes. 

There are in many schools children who 
are deficient in every endowment except 
that special gift of annoying the teacher 
and taking up a very large part of her time 
and attention. These children cannot be 
economically educated with normal children 
and for the best interest of each should 
not be. There should be some legal plan 
provided to give the school authorities a 
basis and a course of procedure. 

In the foregoing I have reference mostly 
to those children who are feeble-minded. 
There is provided, I know, a school of this 
kind, but it is not made in any way to 
articulate with the public school and I think 
it should. Indeed there is a class of chil- 
dren far less a menace to the good order 
of the school than the above, that might 
be and should be educated separate and 
apart from the normal children. Under 
the new school law of the Empire of Ger- 
many this class is being educated by itself, 
and, according to report issued by this 
government, the growth of these auxiliary 
schools has been very rapid and much has 
been accomplished for these unfortunate 
children. Those who might be further in- 
terested in this question are referred to 
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“ Bulletin No. 3, Whole number 376, De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Many have suggested to me that the pay- 
ment of county, school and borough and 
state taxes be made a condition of fran- 
chise. Certain it is that we can get very 
little out of any privilege when we have 
put nothing in. Would it not be better to 
give our tax collector 15 per cent. for col- 
lecting personal tax during the first year, 
10 per cent. the second year and thereafter; 
make his term of office longer; pay him a 
larger commission for collecting personal 
tax, and then hold him to a strict account 
for uncollected tax? Either do away en- 
tirely with personal tax or collect. Whata 
low notion our foreign element must get 
of our country and its laws, when the 
government itself permits, yea, fosters dis- 
honesty. The way personal taxes are 
handled is nothing short of an object-lesson 
in dishonesty. Would it not be advisable 
to have some sort of legal enactment that 
would furnish a definite course of procedure 
for all exhonerations of personal tax? 

There could be an improvement in mak- 
ing the roster of children in the various 
school distticts. The registry assessors 
who do this work, are underpaid, and can 
not be expected to do clerical work well for 
what they receive. These lists are usually 
prepared when making the registry of the 
taxables, otherwise this work would not be 
done at all, and indeed in many cases is a 
copy of a former book. Would it not pay 
to have these officials paid an adequate 
salary, and then insist that the work be 
done? Make it a condition that the secre- 
tary of local school boards shall not pass 
upon the register assessors’ books until the 
Superintendent of schools, principal, or 
teacher in charge, shall have filled out a 
blank, similar to the one now provided for 
the secretary of the school board, certifying 
that to the best of his knowledge and belief 
a complete and accurate account of the 
number of children in said district has been 
made. Otherwise have the attendance 
officer make this roll. I prefer to have the 
assessors do the work. 

The present basis of distributing the 
state appropriation seems hardly fair and 
it is doubtful if a plan that would: be so 
could be arranged. Indifferent and incom- 
petent ward assessors frequently cause 
heavy losses to certain school districts. 
This distribution, to be fair, should not 
suffer from the carelessness of indifferent 
assessors. It might be made on the basis 
of local taxation. This plan would indi- 
rectly help all districts that are now 
rendering such signal aid to high schools 
that are educating boys and girls to be 
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teachers. Indeed I cannot see why the 
State cannot authorize the founding and 
maintaining of teachers’ training schools 
in connection with city and borough high 
schools. The state normal schools are 
sending us good teachers and we are glad 
to get them. Our high schools that have 
anormal department are turning out good 
teachers. The State neither directly nor 
indirectly aids these districts in its train- 
ing of teachers, while it does aid the state 
normal schools. Would it not be better if 
the State owned all state normal schools? 
Then their course of study could be made 
uiform and might be made to embrace 
academic branches, and require two years 
of professional study to complete the 
course. Entrance requirements might be 
made a certificate of graduation from any 
high school having-a three-years’ course of 
study, or have the applicant satisfy the 
Board of Examiners that he has done an 
equivalent of three years’ high school work 
by passing a satisfactory examination on 
these entrance requirements. 

It seems to be the almost unanimous 
opinion of the members of the Pennsylvania 
School Masters’ Club, of Pittsburg, that 
conditions would be greatly improved by 
having all teachers’ certificates issued by a 
board of examiners under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Public Instruction. 
This would raise the standard, make it uni- 
form, and eliminate all local influence. 
The various kinds of certificates authorized 
by the law as now constituted could hardly 
be greatly changed. We now have the pro- 
visional, the professional, the permanent, 
and those issued by the state normals; also 
the permanent certificate issued on the 
basis of college diplomas. There might be 
added to this already long list a certificate 
to be issued to those who wish to act as 
ptincipals or supervisors of schools. Such 
should undoubtedly have a very broad cul- 
ture since their position is so responsible. 
The qualifications of candidates for this 
ptincipal’s certificate, should stipulate at 
least three years of experience and the 
mastery of a comprehensive course of pro- 
fessional study.. I have known persons to 
be elected as principals of large schools 
who had never taught a day in a public or, 
so far as I know, in a private school. 
legal enactment should prevent _ this. 

here is a growing sentiment that the life 
of the provisional certificate should be 
limited to three or four years, the holders 
of such certificates to be entitled, on the 
fecommendation of the superintendent of 
schools under whom the applicant has last 
taught, to take examination for permanent 
certificate. This permanent certificate to be 
gtanted only on examination including the 
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branches now required, and in addition an 
examination on a three-years’ course of 
professional study outlined by the Depart- 
ment. of Public Instruction, this course of 
professional study to be pursued also by 
those holding college diplomas who have 
three years of successful experience in 
teaching, and who apply for permanent 
certificate on the basis of their college 
diplomas. Might not all teachers holding 
permanent certificates be elected for three 
years? Should not all certificates be regis- 
tered in the district where the teacher is 
elected to teach before the certificate be- 
come valid? In what other way may the 
Superintendent know that his teachers hold 
valid certificates? 

I cannot help but think that a uniform 
course of study, prepared either by the 
Department of Public Instruction or by a 
commission appointed by its superintendent, 
would do much to unify and render more 
efficient the public schools of Pennsylvania. 
City and borough schools would unques- 
tionably be benefited and I am unable to 
see why a course of study might not be 
arranged that would meet the needs of the 
rural schools of our State. A brief con- 
sideration of this question may not be 
amiss. Many of you will admit that the 
various courses of study now pursued in 
most cities and boroughs are too long and 
too difficult to be thoroughly mastered in 
eight years without menacing the health of 
the children. In some localities the course 
is much too long, and in some perhaps too 
short. The manner in which school tasks 
are performed is quite as important as the 
work itself. A child trained to do what he 
does do neatly, carefully and thoroughly, is, 
it seems to me, better equipped to meet and 
master the problems of life better than one 
who has done more work with but little 
regard for the manner of doing it. Any 
course of study that is so long that it 
cannot be well and thoroughly done in eight 
years will be passed over in such a super- 
ficial way that both the teachers’ and 
pupils’ standard of neatness and thorough- 
ness is lowered. I have known young 
teachers who were teaching to get money’ 
with which to pursue their own educational 
course, teach in country schools Latin, 
algebra, bookkeeping, and physics in addi- 
tion to the three “ R’s.” What must have 
been their standard of thoroughness? 

There are among school men not a few 
who think our text-books on advanced 
geography should be regarded more as en- 
cyclopedias than as texts which the pupils 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades 
are to master in entirety. Let any who 
doubt the bigness of the task try to thor- 
oughly cover such a work. 
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There are those who think that the study 
of history should be merely an analysis of 
such chosen recorded events as have exerted 
influences either to make or to mar the 
national success of the country considered. 
From such a study they think would come 
a more competent statesmanship. They 
would put but little emphasis on details of 
battles and much upon the moral essence 
of the principles for which they contended. 
These matters should be settled for us by 
those who are over us. 

What a merry dance the matter of pen- 
manship is having in Pennsylvania. The 
system in some country districts changes 
with the teacher. My own oldest boy 
learned slant, changed to vertical, then to 
modified slant, and finally completed the 
circuit and is now expected to use Spen- 
cerian slant. In Homestead we use slant; 
in Munhall, ultra-vertical; in Rankin, modi- 
fied slant. Pupils from these schools are 
constantly coming and going, and must 
change to meet the new conditions. This is 
a waste of time and energy. Not alone 
in penmanship is the waste of time and 
energy where pupils change schools; per- 
haps there is less loss here than in some 
other departments. I hear school men say 
children changing schools usually lose a 
year. f 
Hence I plead for a uniform course of 
study and contend that graduation from our 
public grammar schools should be based 
upon uniform examinations prepared by the 
Department of Public Instruction, the 
State to issue or cause to be issued cer- 
tificates of graduation which should entitle 
the holder to enter any high school in 
Pennsylvania. This uniformity in the 
course of study should also apply to high 
schools so modified as to meet the needs of 
high schools having two-, three- or four- 
year courses. Graduation from high 
schools should be based upon uniform ex- 
aminations prepared by the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

The courses of study for high schools and 
state normal schools should be made to 
articulate. A certificate of graduation 
from a high school having a four-years’ 
course of instruction should entitle such 
holder to complete the course of study in 
any state normal school in two years. As 
matters now stand high school graduates 
are not properly accredited for the work 
they have done in the high school. This 
would mean a uniform course of study for 
state normal schools and ought to mean 
state supervision and ownership as well. 

There are many educators and citizens 
interested in the highest welfare of our 
public school system who think school di- 
rectors should be elected by the whole 
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school district and not by wards. I would 
like to hear the opinion of others on this 
question. Good candidates in districts 
where the standard of civic welfare is high 
might be defeated by the votes of citizens 
in districts of less moral worth and vice 
versa. 

Could some law be passed that would 
encourage country school districts to con- 
demn, if need be, not less than twenty acres 
of land for school purposes, a part of this 
tract to be planted in nut-bearing trees, and 
such other trees as might be recommended 
by the Department? Here practical lessons 
in forestry could be exemplified and pos- 
terity have a public park to which all could 
resort for a hundred years to come. The 
comradeship and the shade of beautiful trees 
could be enjoyed by everybody. Many 
country districts have at present no con- 
venient groves now, and this much might 
we do for the generations yet to be. 

How frequently is the school house situ- 
ated in places wholly unsuited for the pur- 
pose! Often no more land is purchased 
than is actually needed for the building and 
the outhouses, with no room allotted for 
playground. I hope to see the day come in 
cities, when school districts will become 
larger and all housed in groups of build- 
ings, the public parks located around these 
buildings, and much of the parks devoted 
to public play-grounds. 

There are many who think there should 
be some sort of legislative enactment giv- 
ing to experts in school administration some 
powers in the selection of teachers. Cer- 
tainly, as a class, those placed in charge of 
schools could be trusted to do their very 
best to recommend teachers who would be 
the most efficient and who would be able 
to render the largest service to the com- 
munity. I think it will be conceded by 
those who have given the matter serious 
thought, that no other has had such oppor- 
tunity of observing the ear marks of a good 
teacher as the supervisor has had. Again, 
his every tenure of office depends upon the 
efficiency of his schools. The duty of 
selecting good teachers is at once so im- 
portant and so sacred that I hardly think 
one who is responsible in such a direct way 
for the good of the schools would betray 4 
trust, especially when this treason would 
mean his own professional downfall. | 
would not.wish to say that superintendents 
and principals in charge should be given 
appointing power. Might not some scheme 
be devised whereby, in the selection of 
teachers, both directors and supervising 
officers might be made to act each as 4 
check upon the other. I do say it is a most 
unfortunate condition when the judgment 
of the educational expert is not asked for, 
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and is disregarded very often when it is 
offered. 

Dr. A. D. Yocum, of the University, 
said that he was appalled at the magnitude 
of the work of the commission and would 
attempt only the most general suggestions 
along the line of improvement. We are 
just now in a period of educational transi- 
tion. Ever-increasing duties are being im- 
posed on the schools, growing out of the 
modifications in social and home life. The 
home is giving less and less attention to 
children’s education; the apprentice system 
has fallen into decay, causing a demand for 
industrial education; and in other lines a 
greater burden of responsibility has fallen 
on the schools. Therefore two things seem 
to follow: First: The schools must have a 
more adequate support in the future. 
Legislation must aim at using the state 
appropriation as a stimulus to local taxa- 
tion; and not allow it to take the place of 
local taxation. And second: New legisla- 
tion must somehow increase the feeling of 
individual responsibility for the support of 
the school system. As an illustration of 
how, in many places, such a feeling of indi- 
vidual responsibility is not created by 
existing methods of taxation, the speaker 
cited Philadelphia, where property owners 
bear the entire burden of the support of 
the schools. Superintendents of many 
towns know how hard it is to collect the 
per capita school tax. As a means of 
stimulating local effort by means of the 
state appropriation he suggested the possi- 
bility of basing the appropriation on the 
number of pupils, the number of teachers, 
or the length of the term. Along the line 
of increasing the efficiency of teachers Dr. 
Yocum said that the State ought to have 
more authority in the matter. The per- 
manent certificate should be a strictly state 
certificate. At present there is no uni- 
formity in the requirements of the different 
county committees which conduct the ex- 
aminations for these certificates. The 
State should examine applicants. The only 
benefit of the present system has been 
that owing to the low standard of require- 
ments, perhaps a greater number of teach- 
ers have exerted themselves to obtain per- 
manent certificates than otherwise. Per- 
sonally the speaker was of the opinion that 
the certificate should mean a higher standard 
of acquirements. Credit should also be 
given on certificates for work done in 
higher institutions of learning. 

The president read a letter from the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum, inviting 
this body to visit that institution. On mo- 
tion of Supt. Ritchie the invitation was 
accepted and the hour of adjournment this 
afternoon fixed at 3:30. 
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The Department now adjourned to meet 
at two o’clock in Houston Hall. 





—- 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The afternoon session opened at two 
o’clock, Vice-President Joseph Howerth, of * 
Shamokin, in the chair. “The Problems of 
Secondary Education” was the topic for 
discussion at this session. The first paper 
presented under this head was read by 
Principal Richard S. Macnamee, of Straf- 
ford, as follows: 


DISTRICT HIGH SCHOOLS, 


The frequency with which the subject of dis- 
trict, or township high schools appears upon 
the program of educational meetings all over 
the State, points to two facts; first, that these 
schools are considered an important factor in 
our educational system; and second, that there 
still exists a feeling that they are not yet ad- 
justed to the work they are destined to do as 
a part of that system, In my judgment, they 
constitute a factor of the highest importance 
in the educational work of our State, and they 
have not yet entered fully upon the part they 
are to take in that work; and I cannot but feel 
that it promises well for their future useful- 
ness that such a feeling exists generally. 

That the schools are for the pupils and not 
the pupils for the schools is my first propo- 
sition; or to put it another way, the district 
high school is for the community and not 
the community for the high school. The 
sentiment here expressed is not new, but upon 
it rests all that I shall have to say on the 
subject now claiming our attention. Some one 
has said the greatest educational problem con- 
fronting this country to-day is the rural school 
problem. It is a problem, and one difficult to 
solve; but present conditions demand that it 
be promptly and satisfactorily solved. In this 
State, district high schools are the newest 
branch of our educational system, and there 
are not a few who believe they are, as yet, 
also the weakest branch. However that may 
be, there is abundant proof that they have 
been well received by the rural population. 
Their number is rapidly increasing; and, for 
the time they have been in existence, they 
have accomplished no small amount of good 
Six years ago there were sixty township high 
schools in the state; to-day there are three 
hundred. Six years ago the sum of $25,000 
was the amount of annual appropriation given 
by the State; this year it is more than five 
times that sum. This shows a remarkable 
growth, and gives some hint of the popular 
hold they have already attained, and of the 
hunger of the rural population for better 
things educationally. But why should the 
rural school problem be considered the great- 
est educational problem of the day? First, 
because it is a problem in the sense that it 
presents some difficulties not easily overcome; 
and, second, because of the stupendous in- 
terests and consequences dependent upon its 
wise solution. Let us glance at the nature 
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of this problem and see, if we may, what 
conditions must be met in order that a proper 
solution may be reached. 

If our proposition that the township high 
school is for the community and not the com- 
munity for the high school be sound, it fol- 
lows that these schools must serve the educa- 
tional needs of rural communities. The lead- 
ing industry of these communities is agri- 
culture. It follows then, that, as a means of 
preparing students for life, the scientific 
principles underlying this industry should oc- 
cupy an important place in the course of study; 
provided it can be shown there is need for this. 
Is there such a need? 

As is well known, agriculture is the great- 
est single industry in our country. It is the 
very foundation of all our boasted business 
prosperity. It concerns the health, comfort 
and welfare of every man, woman and child 
in the land. In size and far-reaching impor- 
tance every other single business sinks into 
comparative insignificance. The total value of 
the ten leading farm crops in this country, for 
the year just closed, is three and a half bil- 
lions of dollars—an amount so vast as to be 
almost meaningless to us; a sum more than 
twenty times as great as the whole world’s 
output of gold and silver combined; and equal 
to the combined values of all our manufactured 
foodstuffs, textiles, iron, steel, lumber and 
their allied products. And yet, great as is this 
industry, important and necessary to humanity 
as are its products, agriculture as a business 
is not prosperous when measured by the finan- 
cial rewards and social recognition enjoyed 
by other great industrial pursuits. Why is 
this? There can be but one answer,—not 
enough trained intelligence put into the busi- 
ness. 

It is frequently claimed that as a nation we 
must educate or die. However that may be, 
it is perfectly safe to say that, with our pres- 
ent rapid growth of urban population, which 
now numbers from twelve to fifteen millions 
of people, with the constantly‘increasing utter 
dependence of a large part of our population 
upon the products of the farm; with agri- 
culture as a business unprofitable; with the 
sons and the daughters of the farm, much of 
the best blood and brains of the countryside, 
flowing, a steady, mighty stream into our cities 
and towns, never again to return to the farm, 
with the constantly increasing difficulty with 
which farm help can be secured; with crops 
upon the trees and in the fields of many of 
our best farms unharvested and wasting be- 
cause they cannot be gotten to market; with 
these conditions existing all over our land— 
and they are very real, not imaginary—it is 
perfectly safe to say we must, in the future, 
foster the agricultural interests of this country 
as never before, or face consequences not 
pleasant to contemplate. 

If these, then, are the conditions affecting 
agriculture as a business in this country,— 
and few will dispute them,—what is the rem- 
edy? I will answer by asking, What has ele- 
vated in the public esteem, and dignified the 
professions and mechanical arts so far above 
farming? Certainly not because the former 
are of greater value or importance to man- 
kind. Not because farmers are naturally an 
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inferior class. The sons and daughters of the 
farm, shining lights in every department of 
human advancement and learning, effectually 
refute every such suggestion. What, then, is 
the discounting factor? It seems to me we 
must look for it in the fact that the occu- 
pations of mankind are largely rated and 
rewarded by the amount of brains, skill and 
trained ability put into them. The profes- 
sions, trades and mechanical arts are fed by the 
output of colleges, universities and technical 
schools. What has been feeding the ranks of 
the farming classes? Too often is it that 
the young man who appears too stupid for 
anything else, stays on the farm, following 
methods inherited from his grandfather. Ag- 
riculture cannot occupy any other place than it 
now does until greater ability and a better 
mastery of the scientific principles underlying 
it are put into the business; and it seems to me 
there is no other agency for teaching these 
principles so close to the field, and whose 
business it seems so logically to be, as the 
rural public schools. 

Let us look a moment at the sort of man the 
successful farmer of the future must be. He 
must be a machinist of no mean ability, for 
the varied and increasingly complicated ma- 
chinery found upon the farm. requires this; 
he needs to be a trained business man, for 
up-to-date business methods must enter into 
every branch of his business; he must have 
some knowledge of veterinary medicine that 
he may be able to care for his live stock in- 
telligently; he must know something of or- 
nithology, entomology, botany, horticulture, 
arboriculture, and physics; he must possess 
no small knowledge of chemistry as an aid to 
profitable dairying, and in order that he may 
know the character of his soils and select 
wisely the fertilizers to use. These are essen- 
tials; and how striking the contrast of this 
all-round equipment as compared with that of 
men engaged in most lines.of manufacture; 
where a man is required to learn but one small 
part of the work of making a single article. 
It calls pointed attention, also, to the fact that 
the varied and all-round equipment of the 
farmer is in industrial competition with the 
one-sided, expert equipment of the artisan. 

These things are cited to indicate the needs 
of the farmer, not that he may attain industrial 
supremacy, but that he may regain lost ground 
and hold his own against those engaged in 
other lines of industrial work. As the young 
farmer enters upon his business career, with 
how much of this needed equipment have the 
rural schools supplied him? I would not be 
thought so visionary as to suppose that our 
township high school can be made training 
schools for expert farmers; yet, there are 
many of us who believe they can be made to do 
a great work for the farming interests of our 
State. But to do this, it seems to me, the 
start must be made at the bottom—in the 
primary classes. All through the grades na- 
ture study should be made a very definite and 
practical line of work. It should cease to be, 
as it frequently is, a sentimental sort of thing 
that aims at nothing in particular and hits it. 
I would have the child study plants and ani- 
mals in their relation to the occupations and 
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pusiness activities around him. I would teach 
the natural phenomena with which the child 
is surrounded, not in a haphazard way, but in 
their relation to the child, his daily needs, and 
experiences, and what he sees going on in the 
business world around him. In learning of 
the birds, the plants and the insects found 
amid his own surroundings, he can readily 
learn which are the friends and which the 
foes of mankind; how. to foster the one and 
exterminate the other. This would rob the 
subject of none of its charm, but rather, add 
to it the joy that comes of knowing some- 
thing that the child will think worth while. - 

The grammar and intermediate grade work 
should include the school garden. There 
should not be a rural school in the State with- 
out its school garden. The limits of this 
paper do not permit a full discussion of the 
value to the child morally, intellectually and 
physically, of this line of work. Neither is an 
extended treatment of the subject necessary 
before this audience, for I am quite sure the 
members of this body are fully informed as to 
the extent to which, in Europe and many parts 
of this country, the school garden has become 
a distinct and valuable factor in educational 
work. Austria’s Imperial school law provides 
that a garden and place for agricultural ex- 
experiments shall be established at every rural 
school. Sweden requires that a garden of from 
seventy to eighty square rods be laid out at 
each rural school. In Germany the school gar- 
den was established many years ago, and to- 
day instruction in the culture of fruits and 
vegetables is a part of the rural school curricu- 
lum in many parts of the Empire. In France 
no plan of a rural school that is to receive 
government aid is accepted unless a garden is 
attached; and, as a result, more than thirty 
thousand such gardens are now in existence. 
All over Europe, Eastern Asia, South Africa, 
and Australia is the school garden recognized 
as a valuable adjunct to rural school work. 
In the eastern Provinces of Canada it has be- 
come “incorporated into their educational sys- 
tem and is recognized as a practical agent in 
the teaching of the rudiments of agriculture, 
horticulture and forestry.” 

In many parts of this country its value is 
fully recognized, also; some very excellent, 
even remarkable, results have been obtained. 
But, strange to say, here its use has been con- 
fined almost exclusively to cities; it has been 
fostered by people and organizations not di- 
tectly connected with public school work; 
and the greatest difficulty has been to arouse 
school authorities to an appreciation of its 
value and importance. 

That the school garden is not a fad can be 
safely claimed. It has been tried under too 
varied circumstances, and in too widely sepa- 
tated sections of the earth to permit of its 
being so considered. The good accomplished 
1s well recognized, and, where failure has fol- 
lowed its introduction, it has been due almost 
universally to the need of properly trained 
teachers. But the school garden and nature 
Study are only preparatory and introductory 
to the larger and wider range of work to be 
done in the rural high school. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to dis- 
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cuss the already much-discussed course of 
study, prepared for township high schools by 
the Department of Public Instruction. With 
becoming modesty, I frankly confess myself 
unprepared to offer here to-day a course of 
study for these schools that will meet with 
everybody’s approval, and set at rest further 
discussion of this important question. What I 
ask for is the enlargement of a line of work 
already named in that course. I plead for the 
placing of agriculture in this course as a lead- 
ing and prominent branch, not as a phase of 
some other study, or tied on to some other 
subject. I do not ask for separate agri- 
cultural high schools, as has been urged by 
some. These, it seems to me, are unnecessary. 
What I do ask for is the organization of an 
agricultural department in every township high 
school, in the same manner that commercial 
departments are being added to our borough 
and city high school courses and for exactly 
the same reasons,—the needs of the community 
demand it. In this way these schools will be 
made to look toward the farm rather than 
toward the colleges. At present the students 
of township high schools are largely the sons 
and daughters of well-to-do farmers who in- 
tend sending their sons to college and their 
daughters to normal schools. The farmer who 
wants his children to remain on the farm 
shuns these schools because he feels they edu- 
cate away from the farm into professional 
life; To-day our boast is not how many in- 
telligent, successful farmers we can name 
among our rural high schooi graduates, but 
how many of them are attending college or 
have entered the professions. This ought not 
to be. It is not right that these schools should 
be merely feeders of the professions. 

The State appropriates a large sum of money 
in aid of township high schools and is, there- 
fore, entitled to a correspondingly large share 
in their administration. It has already classi- 
fied them, outlined the course of study, desig- 
nated certain equipment that must be provided, 
and defined the scholarship needed for the cer- 
tification of teachers. It should go a step 
further. From now on, no township high schools 
should be established except with the ap- 
proval of a High School Inspector. In lo- 
cating them, township dividing lines should be 
obliterated and they should be placed solely 
with reference to their convenience and accessi- 
bility to the territory they are to serve. 

Since it has been fully demonstrated that 
single townships in strictly rural communities 
cannot afford, single-handed, to erect the right 
sort of buildings, equip them with the appa- 
ratus needed, and furnish a sufficient number 
of students to justify the employment of an 
adequate teaching force, henceforth they 
should be located so as to serve two or more 
townships—a sufficient territory, indeed, to 
assure the means and the patronage for a 
really strong high school. In other words, 
from now on, let all new township high schools 
be consolidated schools. 

Again, no township high school should 
henceforth be eligible to state aid that does 
not have attached to it three acres of good 
farm land asa minimum. This land should be 
suitable in every way for farming purposes. A 
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part of it should be used for teaching practical 
agriculture, and the above amount will be suffi- 
cient in quantity for that purpose. Much land 
is not needed; for one of the first lessons the 
American farmer needs to learn is intensive 
tather than extensive farming. The possi- 
bilities of a few acres of ground have not been 
learned by him. It has been proven that the 
art of scientific fertilizing, preparing the 
ground, sowing the seed, cultivating the 
growing crops, together with the rational ro- 
tation of crops, can all be successfully taught 
on a small piece of ground. This is being 
done, both in this country and in Europe. 
Time and space forbid too much detail here. 
Enough to say, both the feasibility and the 
value of the teaching of scientific agriculture in 
rural schools have been fully demonstrated, and 
the last four or five years have given a wonder- 
ful impetus to this line of school work. The 
teaching of this subject in public high schools 
is no longer rare, even in this country. Two 
hundred high schools in Missouri, fifty in 
Ohio, and one or more in nearly half the other 
states of the Union offer courses in agricul- 
ture. The only real difficulty encountered is 
the lack of trained instructors. , 

For a supply of teachers prepared to do 
this work, we must look to normal schools, 
summer schools, and to our State College. It 
would seem as though it ought not to be 
a very difficult matter for normal schools to 
give their graduates the training in nature 
study and school gardening needed to teach 
these subjects in the grades; and summer 
schools could offer courses that would pre- 
pare normal graduates to begin the teaching of 
scientific agriculture in the high school. State 
college and similar institutions will, sooner 
or later, furnish a supply of trained men 
prepared to teach and supervise the teaching 
of this subject in a thorough manner. 

The township high school principal should 
have full and definite knowledge of the sub- 
ject of agriculture, but it is probable that for 
some time to come the field’ work and prac- 
tical phases of the subject will have to be 
taught largely by supervisors of agriculture. 
One such instructor could have in charge sev- 
eral township high schools and teach this 
subject in the same manner that music, draw- 
ing and manual training are now frequently 
taught; and in this way the start be made. 
That the time has come to take up the matter 
in earnest is shown by the demands going up 
all over the State from farmers’ clubs, agri- 
cultural societies and students of this question. 
These demands are either right and reason- 
able or wrong and unreasonable. If right, they 
should be heeded; if wrong, they should be 
proved so, and the arguments in their favor 
should be met and silenced. 

As against agriculture for boys, I would sug- 
gest domestic science for high school girls. 
And why not domestic science? We are told 
that education is a preparation for life. For 
what life? That which these young women 
are going to live, or an environment which 
few will ever enter? If the former then do- 
mestic science is an essential. Not a course 
that aims to prepare expert cooks, but one 
which will teach home sanitation and domestic 
economy, and train up intelligent, capable 
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home-makers. A comparatively small expendi- 
ture of time and money along this iine will in 
a generation work a transformation in rural 
homes. 

The State has already passed minimum 
teachers’ salary acts. I would suggest another 
applying to principals of township high schools 
only and fixing the salary at an amount suffi- 
cient to attract and hold at the head of these 
schools, men thoroughly prepared to carry 
forward these new lines of work. 

The need of long school terms in rural 
sections is, to say the least, as great as it is 
in cities and towns. I, therefore, suggest a 
minimum school term of nine months for all 
township high schools. This is not an un- 
reasonable proposition in view of the liberal 
State aid now given, and likely to be given, in 
increasing measure, to these schools. They 
have a great work to do, and that they may 
accomplish it they should be kept at it at 
least three-fourths of the year. This would 
also afford an opportunity for spring and fall 
field-work in agriculture. 

The aims of township high schools and the 
conditions under which they work are so dif- 
ferent from those of urban high schools that 
no attempt should be made to group the two 
sets of schools into one class.. The needs and 
purposes of each set should be kept in mind 
both in the arrangement of courses of study 
and the certification of teachers. 

In order tb maintain their standard and pro- 
mote uniformity of work township high 
schools should be under the control of a 
State Board of Education which should for- 
mulate courses of study, send out uniform 
sets of examination questions, and determine 
the manner of conducting the examinations of 
graduates. I would suggest that this board be 
composed of the President of State College, 
one other college president, two high school 
inspectors, one normal school principal and 
one eminent educator identified with rural 
school work, with the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction as chairman. 

To summarize briefly, I would suggest that 
nature study of a practical type and school 
gardening be made, by legislative enactment, 
a regular required line of work in all rural 
schools; that school gardens be made a part 
of every rural school property; that State aid 
be denied any township high school that does 
not show at least three acres of good land at- 
tached, for agricultural purposes; that, here- 
after, only consolidated township high schools 
be established and that these be organized only 
with the consent of a high school inspector, 
who shall assist in determining their loca- 
tion; that an act be passed fixing a minimum 
salary for township high school principals; 
that domestic science and manual training be 
required branches of study; that nine months 
be the minimum school term for township 
high schools; that urban and rural high 
schools be recognized, both in regard to re- 
quired courses of study and certification of 
teachers, as two different classes of schools; 
that township high schools be placed under 
the control of a State Board of Education; 
that agriculture be made a department of study 
in all township high schools; that under this 
head such subjects as the following be taught 
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practically: plant and animal life as related 
to the farm; soil and fertilizers; planting and 
cultivating of farm crops; vegetable garden- 
ing; fruit growing; grafting; pruning; de- 
struction of insect pests, and milk testing; 
and in a theoretical way, poultry raising, stock- 
feeding, horse, hog and sheep husbandry, and 
a certain amount of veterinary science. To 
these should be added commercial geography, 
bookkeeping and up-to-date business methods. 
This sort of training, supplemented by a some- 
what modified form of our present course of 
study, will, in a few years, transform the 
character of our rural population and of rural 
life. With this intelligence and this mastery 
of the really scientific business of farming will 
come greater financial rewards to the farmer. 
With this and the added comforts and con- 
veniences now finding they way everywhere 
into the country, in the form of trolley, tele- 
phone, good roads, rural free delivery, parcels 
post (which is sure to come) and the applica- 
tion of electricity to farm work, will come 
greater contentment in rural homes and a 
higher appreciation of the advantages of 
country life. And, while there will still be 
those who will feel “called” to leave the 
farm to shine in professional life, there cer- 
tainly will be a great diminution in the tide 
now flowing “townward and cityward” with 
such disastrous results to the farm. 
Township high schools are not urged as a 
penacea for all rural ills. Stupidity will still 


exist, business failures and incompetents will 
still be found on the farm; but it is at once 
the mission and the privilege of these schools 


to invest farming with a dignity it does not 
now possess, and to lift it to a place in the 
industrial world to which its value and impor- 
tance to mankind fairly entitle it. Shall we not 
demand that they enter fully and at once upon 
their great work? 


JURISDICTION OF THE SCHOOL OVER SCHOOL 
ATHLETICS, PUPIL ORGANIZATIONS, 
AND KINDRED ACTIVITIES. 


This was the subject of the following 
paper by Supt. Thomas March, of Greens- 
burg, who read as follows: 

Last year one of my principals attended 
a basket-ball game in company with one 
of the fair sex. He had been a well-known 
player in his college days. Some of his 
pupils, when the referee was not proving 
satisfactory, began to call out the teacher’s 
name and some even went so far as to call 
out the name of the girl who was with him. 
A day or two afterwards two of his pupils 
came to my office and asked me: “ Has 
lr. ———— a legal right to punish us for 
things which were done after we had re- 
turned to our homes?” Being familiar 
with the facts, I replied, “I don’t know 
about his legal right, but I guess he took 
the right, didn’t he, boys?” They readily 
admitted that he had. 

The position taken by these boys is the 
common feeling of parents and children 
toward the question of school government. 
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It is also of first importance in discussing 
the subject which has been assigned to me 
to-day: Have we a legal right to control 
organizations of pupils whose meetings 
occur outside of school hours, and when 
children are under the jurisdiction of their 
parents? Up to the time that I began to 
investigate the subject for this paper, I 
thought that we had no such legal right, 
but now I am not so sure of it. There is 
a decision by one of our Pennsylvania 
judges to the effect that the teacher is in 
loco parentis from the time the child starts 
to school until he returns. This seems to 
be the position that is recognized by most 
Pennsylvania teachers and by some of the 
patrons of the schools. But, so far as I 
have been able to discover, we have had 
no decisions in this State bearing upon the 
larger phase of the subject. There have, 
however, been a number of decisions in 
other States which show conclusively that, 
“ The right to chastise or expel is not neces- 
sarily limited to acts done during school 
hours, but may extend to acts committed 
outside of the school-room if the effect of 
such acts reaches within the school-room 
and is detrimental to good order and the 
best interest of the school. And this rule 
applies to conduct of the pupil after his 
return home as well as to his conduct in 
going to and from school.” (This is an 
extract from the American and English 
Encyclopedia of Law which sights decisions 
in Missouri, Texas, Vermont, Iowa and 
Massachusetts to this effect.) 

I have had conversation upon this ques- 
tion with several lawyers, among whom was 
one of our local judges learned in the law, 
but none of them had investigated the sub- 
ject deeply enough to give me an opinion. 
The judge told me that the value of these 
decisions in interpreting Pennsylvania law 
would depend very much upon the wording 
of the laws of those States, but that he 
knew no reason why such should not be 
the decision here if the case should be 
brought to court. This, of course, was not 
a legal opinion as he had not investigated 
the case. However, the probability seems 
to be that this would stand the test of law 
in Pennsylvania. We are in a position, 
then, to take any reasonable steps to regu- 
late school boy and school girl activities 
outside of the school-room which have no 
effect upon the discipline and good order 
of the school itself. 

The activities which are most open to ob- 
jection and are most frequently under dis- 
cussion are the school fraternities and the 
athletic organizations. Fraternities have 
always been under the ban of public cen- 
sure. We of the present day in America 
cannot appreciate the intense hostility 
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which existed to them years ago, although 
we have all read in history how great a 
part the anti-masonic societies played in the 
politics of our State and nation. Many of 
the leading papers exerted their best efforts 
against them and even ministers of the 
gospel made them a target for their in- 
vectives. College fraternities came into 
existence shortly before this outbreak oc- 
curred. The oldest of them, Phi Beta 
Kappa, was compelled to become non-secret 
and expose all the workings of iis organi- 
zation. It has since been made purely an 
honorary fraternity, although originally it 
had the form of the usual secret society. 
Other ‘college fraternities of this period 
were sub rosa or went out of existence 
altogether. From this time to the present 
there has always been opposition to all such 
organizations. However, in the colleges 
at least, they have come to stay. Some 
have chapters in preparatory and high 
schools, while others are connected with 
elementary schools alone. It is in this 
phase of the movement that we are at the 
present time interested. 

What are the objections usually offered 
to these organizations? In an article by 
President Seelye, in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, they were summarized as follows: 
(These are quotations from reports of 
superintendents and principals of high 
schools.) (1) “ The Greek-letter societies 
in high schools are undemocratic and tend 
to favor cliques and to emphasize social 
distinctions.” (2) “Loyalty to the secret 
society takes precedence over loyalty to the 
school.” (3) “ Discrimination, direct and 
indirect, is made against those who are not 
in the societies; real merit and scholarship 
do not determine, in the main, the selection 
of members. There is often a tendency to 
consider the good of the society before that 
of the school.” (4) “These societies are 
subversive of the principles of democracy. 
They tend to narrow the minds and sym- 
pathies of the pupils, and cultivate selfish 
and snobbish ideas, dissipating the energy 
‘and detracting interest from study, offering 
no social, mental or intellectual advantages 
that may not be supplied by open organiza- 
tions under the more or less direct super- 
vision of teachers.” (5) “ All the mystery, 
jargon and inward foolery are being 
.affected by these high-school societies.” 
(6) “ Some of the students belong to two or 
more, involving an additional expense. 
There is a tendency to increase the cost 
of maintaining these societies.” (7) “In- 
fluence wholly bad, demoralizing.” (8) 
“They lessen the respect for the authority 
of teachers.” 

I have had no experience with secret 
societies in high schools, but the concen- 





sus of opinion among those who have seems 
to be against them. I do know, however, 
enough about the minds and dispositions of 
pupils of high school age to know what 
their attitude is likely to be. In college not 
one fraternity man in ten gives a thought 
to the serious side of fraternity life. In 
the high school not one in a hundred would 
be likely to do so. They would ape the 
doings of the college man and unfortunately 
the less creditable things would be the 
ones to attract their attention and suit their 
fancy. They would follow the super- 
ficialities and not be much impressed by 
the deeper significance of the fraternity. 
They are open to serious reflections it is 
true, but these rarely have origin in 
their own consciousness. Generally such 
thoughts are suggested by older persons 
who have gained wisdom by experience, 
High school pupils are very prone to fol- 
low leaders. For this reason it is better to 
have student organizations under the 
supervision and control of school officials. 
The concensus of opinion among teachers 
appears in the resolution passed at the 
National Educational Association in As- 
bury Park in 1905: “That all legitimate 
elements fof good—social, moral and in- 
tellectual—which these societies claim to 
possess, can be better supplied to the 
pupils through the school at large in the 
form of literary soceties and clubs under 
the sanction and supervision of the 
schools,” 

The pupils should to a certain extent be 
given the control of such organizations. 
They should furnish the presiding officers, 
etc., so that they can learn parliamentary 
usages, but members of the faculty should 
be present at all exercises and should lend 
their assistance whenever it is needed. It 
would be well to have such persons act as 
critics. I ‘have seen this in operation in 
many places and always with success. 
Wisely conducted, such an organization can 
be made to supplement the work of the 
school in an attractive way and at the same 
time be the most effective means of draw- 
ing together pupils, patrons and teachers. 

Many of the evils which result from 
school athletics come under the same cate- 
gory morally as those of the secret organi- 
zations. Teams which are not under the 
control of the school are likely not to be 
under the control of anybody. Their ex- 
cursions are attended by all kinds of im- 
morality and dissipation. The small high 
school is under a greater temptation to form 
such organizations than the larger institu- 
tions, for two reasons: First, because they 
usually cannot afford to employ any one 
person to look after the interest of the 
teams. In such cases what little oversight 
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there is, is given by the principal. He is 
usually a man whose time is fully occupied 
in multifarious employments, with a result 
that the athletic affairs have little or no 
supervision. The second thing which 
operates against the small school team is 
the fact that, on account of their numbers, 
they are usually not able to obtain the re- 
quisite number of first-class players and fall 
back upon the questionable expedient of 
getting outsiders to fill their most important 
positions. These outsiders, having no 
loyalty for the school or any real interest 
in its good name, and not being under the 
control of the established school officers, are 
usually responsible for much of the mis- 
conduct of such teams. If they are not 
guilty of all the wickedness which seems 
to be attendant on the trips of these teams, 
they at least exercise a great deal of in- 
fluence in drawing the other boys into such 
excesses. 

While this is a very bad state of affairs, 
it is by no means the only evil attending 
such a condition. I was about to say this 
is not the worst feature of the problem, 
for the evil I am about to mention has its 
effect upon the whole school in a much 
more insidious form than could be effected 
by the conduct of a few hoodlums. I mean 
the feeling that it is necessary to win 
whether by fair means or foul. From this 
feeling spring many of the evils which 
have brought school athletics into disrepute. 
The making use of hired players and the 
brutality attendant upon many of our 
games are things which most frequently 
provoke criticism, yet these are entirely 
the outgrowth of this feeling. I believe 
that this is one of the most important things 
in connection with school athletics. If 
foot ball does not stand for fairness and 
manliness it should have no place in the 
scheme of education. School children 
should be made to feel that it is not fair 
and therefore not honest to try to win 
games through the services of players who 
are not bona fide members of the school. 
This is the feeling which we have been 
trying to awaken among our pupils in 
Greensburg. I am glad to say that there 
is now no willingness among the boys to 
share the honor of victory with any out- 
siders. Four years ‘ago it was hard to find 
a genuine high school boy on the Greens- 
burg high school team, but to-day it is 
different. They used to be under the im- 
pression that the school boys were not 
heavy enough or strong enough to compete 
with their neighbors. The history of our 
foot ball team for last season strongly re- 
futes this. It was in weight the lightest 
team that our school ever put forth; from 
ten to twenty pounds on the average lighter 
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than their opponents; yet, notwithstanding 
this, they succeeded in finishing the season 
with six out of eight victories to their 
credit, and, what is more, without any 
serious injury to a single member of the 
team and without a single case of unfair- 
ness or brutality charged up against them. 
The total score was 39 to 251, and when 
you consider the size of it and the fact 
that in at least two of the cases all of the 
officials were named by our opponents, this 
lack of unfairness is a greater honor than 
winning the victories. 

We had a hard fight to get the pupils 
to have this attitude and the thing which 
proved our greatest hindrance was the fact 
that the teams we played with did not seem 
to have any scruples in the matter. It was 
hard for the boys to refrain from taking 
the same unfair advantages that their op- 
ponents were taking. The worst of it was 
that the tone of the school was so low that 
they did not see the harm. Now all look 
at it in a different light and the whole 
attitude of the school has improved. At 
first, the so-called high school team was 
managed by a professional gambler in town. 
One of the first things we did was to make 
a high school boy the manager under the 
immediate supervision of one of the 
teachers. The board then passed a resolu- 
tion that nobody but bona fide students be 
allowed to play on the teams. Later one 
of our regular teachers was placed in full 
charge of the athletics of the school. Be- 
fore he was employed we told him what 
was expected of him. We emphasized the 
fact that we regarded manliness as more 
important than winning games; that such 
things as maiming players when they are 
unable to defend themselves or when they 
cannot even tell who has done the deed, 
we consider as nothing less than cowardice, 
and that we would not tolerate anything 
unquestionable in connection with the 
games. The arrangements have worked 
well. 

Not only have the athletic games been 
placed upon a better basis, but a better 
spirit has entered every department of 
school work. The heroes of the gridiron 
are taking higher rank than ever before in 
their classes and this proves an incentive 
to others. 

I believe strongly in foot ball, base ball 
and all forms of athletic sports, but I be- 
lieve they should be under certain re- 
strictions. They should not be made the 
chief end of the school. Pupils should not 
be allowed to indulge in them to the neglect 
of their lessons. Players should not only 
be regular members of the school but they 
should be in regular standing in their 
classes, and if there are scholastic require- 
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ments, the teacher should be just as exact- 
ing with the embryo athletes as with others. 
Pupils should be taught that it often takes 
as much pluck to learn a lesson as to win 
a foot ball game. If they are made to 
understand the true position of such activi- 
ties, and if they are actuated by the feeling 
that a victory is not worth having which 
is not won honorably, nothing but good can 
result from what after all is at its best 
clean, manly sport. 

From these facts it appears that the 
school authorities have a right to govern 
all student activities and that it is their 
duty to do so. But the best government is 
not the most autocratic. Neither is it 
enough to have the consent of the gov- 
erned. There must also be co-operation. 
This, with proper ideals, will make student 
activities produce their best results. 


STATE SUPERVISION OF HIGH SCHOOLS. 


This subject was presented by Dr. Chees- 
man A, Herrick, of Philadelphia, in the 
following paper: 


STATE SUPERVISION OVER HIGH SCHOOLS. 


High schools supported at public expense 
came relatively late in our system of public 
education, and even yet policies for their sup- 
port and management are halting and uncer- 
tain. There is a widening conviction in .the 
wisdom of direct state aid to high schools 
and at least one serious and well-conceived 
attempt to extend such aid from the federal 
government. The time is opportune for an 
examination of recent experience with high 
schools; and also to attempt a statement of 
what may appear a safe policy for them in 
the future. New phases of secondary edu- 
cation, and new perils to public high schools, 
are presented by the recent pronounced in- 
terest in technical education. The high school 
represents in education that doubtful stage 
between childhood and maturity when one 
hardly knows whether individuals should be 
considered as boys and girls or men and 
women. 

High schools are in the broadest sense com- 
munity institutions, peoples’ colleges, finishing 
schools for a large proportion of those who 
have any higher education at all. High schools 
need a breadth of view in policy, and a lib- 
erality of support, that cannot be excepted 
from the local communities. In order that 
they have have the largest usefulness the State 
must furnish matured plans for high schools, 
and it must show how these plans can be 
consummated. One very obvious way the 
State can aid is by financial support extended 
through its authoritative department of su- 
pervision. 

A neglect of high schools means the ulti- 
mate weakening of elementary education, a 
certain low standard in civic affairs, and in- 
evitably a poor equipment of a people for the 
economic and industrial contests of the mod- 
ern competitive system. That State will have the 
largest success which gives its people the fullest 





development of their native faculties and 
the highest skill. States which have enjoyed 
marked advantages from their geographical 
position and native riches, will find that these 
advantages alone count for relatively less and 
less. If a place in the field of material ac- 
tivity is to be acquired or maintained, a State 
must give to her people a constantly increas- 
ing educational equipment. To make natural 
riches effective, men must be trained to use 
them. From every consideration, increased 
and improved facilities for high school edu- 
cation seem imperative. 

We should not accept any such “ miserable 
alternative” as elementary schools, or high 
schools: but elementary schools amply pro- 
vided and at their best; and high schools 
broadly conceived and liberally supported, free 
and within easy reach of every home, fur- 
nished not as a dole, not apologetically or 
grudgingly, but as the inherent right of every 
boy and girl born into an American common- 
wealth. We should be done for all time 
with the distinction between common schools 
and high schools. If the stream of citizen- 
ship is to rise to higher levels, if intellect 
is to be intensified, if morals are to be puri- 
fied, if industrial activity is to have facile 
mind and cunning hand then. high schools 
must more and more become common schools. 

But high schools as distinct institutions, 
and supervision over high schools as a dis- 
tinct function, have already demonstrated their 
worth as an aid to elementary schools. In 
New Jersey the state supervision over high 
schools has provided that eight years of ap- 
proved work in graded schools or its equiva- 
lent must precede high school education, and 
the report of the State Superintendent of 
Public Education is that high school inspection 
has been of “invaluable service” to the work 
of the grades. Similar reports from Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, New York and other States 
fully establish that a more efficient high school 
education is a means by which to improve 
elementary education. In a bill recently pro- 
posed by a committee of high school teachers 
in Pennsylvania it was made the first duty of 
high school inspectors, working in conjunction 
with the Department of Public Instruction, to 
fix a minimum requirement of school prep- 
aration which must precede high school edu- 
cation, which minimum is to be expressed in 
subjects of study and the amount of require- 
ments in these subjects. By such means high 
schools become at once a direct aid to ele- 
mentary schools. 

American states need some form of propa- 
ganda on high school education. The need 
is evident of taking to the people a message 
on the purposes of high schools, and - both 
encouragement and instruction in their estab- 
lishment and improvement. The schools of 
a given State should be rendered more uni- 
form through standardizing and grading. In 
many States high schools are widely different 
and the poorer schools can be raised more 
nearly to the level of the better. Similarly 
there can be the leveling up of schools in 
different States as is now being undertaken 
between New York and New Jersey. But all 
this means new legislation with increased State: 
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support and closer and more intelligent super- 
vision. 

In the inspection of high schools in recent 
years we note four distinct agencies, operat- 
ing at different times and places, and in dif- 
ferent ways. These are: (1) The inspection 
of colleges and universities and without legis- 
lative authority of the distribution of any 
funds; (2) the inspection by private associa- 
tions of institutions usually including both 
colleges and schools; (3) the inspection by 
some legislative created or authorized board 
or body or their appointee; and (4) the in- 
spection of state boards of education or de- 
partments of public instruction either directly 
or acting through an agent or deputy. 

As in the Middle West state-supported edu- 
cation has had its fullest development so in 
the Middle West are the most useful lessons 
on the supervision over high schools. The 
first form should be termed institutional. 
This was begun by the University of Michigan 
in 1872 and has been practised by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for nearly or quite twenty 
years and by the University of Illinois for over 
a dozen years. It has been practised also by 
the Universities of Iowa, Nebraska, Califor- 
nia and some others. This form of inspec- 
tion has been used chiefly by the state uni- 
versities, but has also been resorted to by 
certain private institutions, the most notable 
example of which is the University of Chi- 
cago. Private institutions have, however, 
usually been wise enough to say that they 
will receive students from any school which 
is approved by the state universities. 


Being inspected by an institution as above 
mentioned is entirely voluntary on the part of 
a school and takes place only after a formal 


request for it has come from the school. The 
purpose of such inspection is to accredit the 
schools for sending pupils to the higher insti- 
tutions without examinations. At first the 
inspection was by a committee of the faculty. 
The early practice was to have a school ap- 
proved for given subjects by the departments 
of instruction in the highef institutions, and 
the certificates were for single subjects rather 
than for the school as a whole. The United 
States Commissioner of Education, who has 
had observation on this form of inspection 
at the University of California, well says that 
there is a decided gain to the school from 
having university specialists regularly visit it. 
There was also an early resort to a form of 
examination at the. University of Michigan, 
but this proved too cumbersome and was 
given up. 

Committees of the faculty soon found that 
the duties of inspection were too burdensome 
and they employed an agent, reserving to them- 
selves the right to pass upon his recommen- 
dations. Thus the tendency of inspection by 
institutions has been to have a single inspector, 
and to have the school approved or rejected 
as a whole. 

While the purpose of this form of inspec- 
tion is to make the schools feeders to the 
universities, the effects upon the schools them- 
selves are worthy of note. The testimony 
where it has been tried is that the standards 
of the schools have been raised, in some cases 
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a year and in others even more. Weak schools 
are sometimes carried on what is termed a 
“nursing list,” and these are encouraged and 
improved in the hope that they may come up 
to the standard. The inspectors make ad- 
dresses on educational subjects to the com- 
munities they visit, and after such visits they 
report to principals, superintendents, and 
school boards, pointing out deficiencies in the 
schools and suggesting ways in which the de- 
ficiencies can be remedied. Not the least 
of services from such inspection is the im- 
provement of the teachers. Usually the in- 
spectors are connected with the departments 
of education of their universities, and not in- 
frequently they give instruction in the sum- 
mer schools that are conducted by these uni- 
versities; and thus there is a direct appeal to 
teachers to better their professional equip- 
ment. 

It should be pointed out, however, that the 
poorer and weaker schools which most need 
supervision are likely to be entirely ignored 
under this system, and further, that while as 
President Eliot has said, “an occasional 
friendly visit” by a college representative 
clearly is of service to the school, “such visits 
may be so infrequent and so indefinite as 
to lead to no important results.” While recog- 
nizing the value of this voluntary institutional 
inspection of high schools we are compelled 
to say that it is but a beginning in a process 
and not the highest or best form of super- 
vision over high schools. 

The second of the agencies for standardizing 
and improving high schools is voluntary asso- 
ciations of higher institutions and secondary 
schools jointly. This form of inspection is an 
application of the co-operative principle among 
institutions, and is extended throughout a 
region or section rather than being limited to 
a single State. The two most notable instances 
of this inspection are that by the New England 
College Entrance Certificate Board and that by 
the North Central Associations of Colleges, 
and Secondary Schools. 

The New England Board began about 1885 
to provide uniform examinations for admis- 
sion to college in the cases where the require- 
ments were similar. Out of this there came a 
demand for uniform certificates for college 
entrance and from the latter the practice of 
approving the schools as a whole. The in- 
stitutions that received students on certificate 
finally reached an agreement that a uniform 
board would be established and that certifi- 
cates would be recognized only from schools 
which this board approved. This board has 
carried forward its supervision since 1904; 
it has worked bv correspondence, by inspec- 
tion of curricula, by the securing of careful 
reports from the schools and by occasional 
visits of representatives of the board; but 
most largely the board acts from the reports 
of the colleges on the standing of the pupils 
sent from schools wishing to be accredited, or 
which have been accredited. The president 
of this New England board says, reports show 
that only one-third as many schools sending 
students on certificate are unsatisfactory now 
as there were before the board began the 
supervision. He is very clear on the facts 
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presented that the schools have been im- 
proved, increased value given to the certifi- 
cates and a closer articulation established be- 
tween schools and colleges.’ 


The North Central Association of Schools- 


and Colleges was organized in 1895 to secure 
co-operation and to promote harmonious re- 
lations between the types of institutions that 
made up its membership. Growing out of this 
purpose a commission on accredited schools 
was provided for in 1901, and to this com- 
mission was assigned the duty of defining and 
describing standards for college admission, 
formulating a statement of approved prepara- 
tion for high school teachers, recommending 
equipment for high schools and finally pro- 
viding for a board of inspectors who shall 
inqure into the conditions in the schools and 
make up an accredited list; this list must be 
forwarded to the commission not later than 
June ist of each year, and the commission 
in turn is required to publish this list and to 
distribute it to the members of the North 
Central Association not later than June Io. 

The commission on accredited schools has 
defined carefully the conditions on which 
schools will be admitted and has rendered ser- 
vice in suggesting laboratory and library 
-equipment, plans of instruction, etc. It pro- 
vides that no high school will be approved 
that does not have at least five teachers ex- 
clusive of the superintendent. ,It fixes’ the 
maximum of pupils per teacher as thirty and 
requires excellence of intellectual and moral 
“tone” in a school as a condition of its 
approval. 

The commission of the North Central As- 
sociation publishes a list of approved schools 
in at least a dozen States, from Ohio to Colo- 
rado. The activity of this commission marks 
a tendency away from independent inspection 
by a single institution, and this form of super- 
vision clearly seems more desirable than that 
of higher institutions acting on their own 
responsibility, but this inspection leaves much 
to be desired. 

The Association is too far removed from the 
school and with too little opportunity to aid 
it. The commission seeks to minimize its 
difficulties by providing that reports to it 
shall be made through an inspector appointed 
by a state university or an inspector appointed 
by state authority, and thus there is evidenced 
the need of other agencies to operate in con- 
nection with this Association. 

The third of the plans already tried is that 
of having the inspection by some legally es- 
tablished board or their representative. This 
is well illustrated by Indiana and Minnesota. 
In Indiana the inspection is by a board consist- 
ing of the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, the President of the State Univer- 
sity, the President of the State Normal School 
and superintendents and principals of schools 
in various parts of the State. This Board, by 
division of high schools among its members, 
makes inspection of the schools in the State 
and prepares an accredited list giving the privi- 
lege of certificate for college admission. This 

Professor John K. Lord, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, before the Middle States and Maryland 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
1907. 
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form of inspection seems to have been quite 
successful in Indiana, but at its best it has 
been insufficient. 

Taken altogether, Minnesota has made 
marked progress in improving the high schools 
of the State. In Minnesota there is a State 
High School Board consisting of five mem- 
bers: the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the President of the State University, the 
President of the Normal School Board and 
two other persons appointed by the Governor, 
This Board elects a state inspector or super- 
visor over high schools and his office is sup- 
ported by special appropriation. His reports 
on high schools are recognized by the State 
University and other institutions in granting 
certificate privilege for college admission. Thus 
the inspector while not an-.officer of the Uni- 
versity, is appointed by a Board on which the 
University is represented and the University 
seems entirely satisfied to accept students on 
this inspector’s report. 

To give further stimulus to high school edu- 
cation in Minnesota, there is awarded from 
the state treasury a yearly grant not to ex- 
ceed $1,500 to schools that are approved by 
the inspector. (In 1907 there was an addi- 
tional grant making the total above $2,000 for 
each school.) The high school inspector for 
Minnesota says that the Board of which he is 
the agent has three forms of aid operating 
together: ihspection, financial support, and ex- 
aminations. The inspection is in a purely ad- 
visory capacity, but the financial aid is made to 
depend on the conditions found by the in- 
spector. The examinations are optional, and 
are meant to be merely suggestive and direc- 
tive. Both the inspector of high schools and 
the State Superintendent of Minnesota say 
that these optional examinations have been of 
marked service ii improving the poorer schools, 

State Superintendent Olsen, of Minnesota, 
thus summarizes the results of state super- 
vision and direct state aid: “The high and 
graded school inspectors have rendered the 
State valuable service, not only in guarding 
the distribution of aid, but in creating a 
stronger school sentiment, making helpful sug- 
gestions to superintendents and teachers, en- 
couraging and stimulating school officers. See- 
ing the best in equipment, management and 
instruction, these officials are in a position to 
offer officers and teachers the benefit of criti- 
cism, timely, restraining, and suggestive, in 
the light of this wise observation. Vested with 
state authority, they often give progressive 
superintendents, teachers and school officers 
needed moral support in communities where a 
too conservative opinion prevails. State in- 
spection has been a directing force in the more 
judicious and economical expenditure of public 
funds for the construction of school-houses, in 
the employment of trained and competent su- 
perintendents and teachers, in the efforts 
toward the unification of the courses of study, 
and the establishment of a more permanent 
policy in educational movements, which, if 
left unguided, will result in more or less mis- 
spent energy. 

Under our system each high school and 
graded school of Minnesota has been left free 
to work out its own plans, while, at the same 
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time, we have in the entire scheme such unity 
and harmony and definite standard of effi- 
ciency as would not have been possible with- 
out this unifying and directing influence. And 
are not the teachers and officers of the country 
even more in need of criticism, advice and 
moral support of able inspectors than are 
those in towns and cities, with their greater 
wealth and culture, and their greater oppor- 
tunities and facilities?” * 

One obvious service to the high schools 
of Minnesota, or to any schools that could 
come into the possession of them, are the 
fourteen annual reports of George B. Aiton 
as Inspector of High Schools. With the ex- 
ception of a single year these reports have 
been printed and distributed. Every phase of 
the building problem, ventilation, equipment, 
laboratories, libraries, text-books, teachers, 
these and many other questions have been ex- 
amined and sane conclusions reached. That 
communities realize so little from their money 
in school buildings and school service is due 
most largely to ignorance. Those having to 
do with local schools need to be given direction 
by one who has a broader outlook, and it is in 
the giving of the direction that a state in- 
spector of high schools can be of great service. 

The most. recent trend in the outside super- 
vision over high schools is by state depart- 
ments of education, or superintendents of pub- 
lic instruction, usually through deputies or 
agents. At least eight States are carrying for- 
ward this form of supervision and in most 
cases it is attended by the distribution of money 
from the state treasuries as a means of stimu- 
lating high schools and making supervision 
effective. ; 

In Massachusetts each town is required to 
provide free high school education for each 
child who wishes it. Every town of five hun- 
dred families must furnish a high school with 
a four-years’ course and keep this school open 
for at least forty weeks in a year exclusive of 
vacations. A town of less than five hundred 
inhabitants may maintain a school of its 
own or provide for the tuition of its pupils 
and their transportation to some other school. 
The experiment of having students transported 
to other schools at public expense has been 
given its best trial in Massachusetts, but 
with results that do not seem conclusive as to 
the desirabilitv of this method of fostering 
high school education. These smaller towns 
maintaining an approved high school are reim- 
bursed by the State to the amount of $500, or 
if they do not maintain a school they are 
reimbursed for the tuition money paid out. In 
1907 there were paid to the small towns of 
Massachusetts under these two heads $56,613.74. 
But in order to receive state aid Massachu- 
setts high schools must be approved by an 
agent of the state board who is in the field 
exercising the functions of an inspector. This 
same agent approves high schools for the 
privilege of certificating their pupils to the 
state normal schools. By 

New York has long had close supervision 
over high schools through the Regents’ in- 
syection and examinations. Recent legisla- 
tion has consolidated the Regent system and 


* Annual Report, 1907, pp. 9, 10. 
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the State Department of Education in New 
York, but this consolidation in no particular 
relinquishes control over high schools. Indeed 
the tendency is in the other direction. The 
number of inspectors has been increased and 
state aid has been extended munificently. In 
1907 the State of New York gave to the 
high schools in direct grants approximately 
$550,000. Much has been done to remove the 
mechanical and depressive effects of the old 
Regents’ system. Examinations.in New York, 
no doubt as in Minnesota, are a stimulus to 
the weaker school, but the grave danger is that 
they will become a fetich. If one from the 
outside might venture an opinion on the New 
York system of supervision it would seem de- 
sirable to escape still further from the evils 
of the Regents’ system by bringing about 
greater flexibility through a larger recognition 
of the optional principle. 

New Jersey has recently begun a close 
state. supervision over her high schools. A 
special appropriation was secured with the 
power to administer it left to the State Board 
of Education. A high school inspector has 
been appointed and is at work under the 
direction of the State Board. ‘In this State, as 
in Pennsylvania and Louisiana, that also have 
lately inaugurated state inspection of high 
schools, the function is discharged by exercise 
of general powers and is not due to special 
legislation. » 

Schools apply to be registered in New Jersey 
and after they are visited by the inspector they 
are reported to the State Board of Education 
for such action as the Board may care to take. 
High schools of a required standard and with a 
four-year course are recognized as “ap- 
proved”; high schools with a_ three-year 
course and meeting a fixed standard are recog- 
nized as “ partial.” For each teacher employed 
exclusively in an approved high school there is 
awarded from the state treasury four hundred 
dollars and for each teacher giving full time 
to instruction in a partial high school there is 
similarly allowed three hundred dollars. 

The inspector of high schools in New Jersey 
makes it a rule to meet with boards of edu- 
cation and teachers in regular and special ses- 
sions and to advise with them and make sug- 
gestions on various aspects of high school 
work. Not the least of the services of the 
inspector is his supervision over the prepara- 
tion of plans of study and outlines for par- 
ticular subjects. In these activities the in- 
spector co-operates with the high school teach- 
ers of the State in a voluntary and non-official 
capacity. 

With regard to the nondescript character of 
her high schools there was in Missouri a few 
years ago a condition not unlike that in many 
other States and to bring some sort of order 
into the high school system the State Superin- 
tendent was given authority to grade all pub- 
lic high schools designating them as of the 
first, second and third class. This authority 
was extended with the proviso that no school 
was to be in the first class that did not employ 
the full time of three teachers in high school 
work and give what was termed “standard” 
instruction during nine months of the year for 
four years, in English, mathematics, science 
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and history. Schools of the second class were 
to be similarly conducted for three years with 
the full time of two approved teachers and 
were to give instruction in accordance with the 
conditions fixed for schools of the first class. 
Schools of the third class were required to 
give two years of satisfactory instruction in 
the subjects above named for at least eight 
months of the year and to require the full 
time of one approved teacher in high school 
work. 

The foregoing provisions were to be car- 
ried out by the State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation in Missouri who might exercise the 
function of inspection himself or delegate it 
to a deputy. The law requires that the State 
Superintendent publish from time to time 
lists of classified schools. To give further 
effect to inspection in Missouri, the superin- 
tendent is given full authority to drop a school 
in its classification if the required standard 
and quality of work are not maintained.’ 

The State Superintendent of Missouri re- 
ported early in 1908 that he had not been able 
satisfactorily to carry out the law of 1903 
because of lack of assistants, but further that 
the Legislature of 1907 has made a sufficient 
appropriation to employ two deputies for high 
school supervision and that these were to be 
secured at once and put into the field as in- 
spectors. But even as administered the state 


law in Missouri has had a helpful influence. 
The State Superintendent says that the num- 
ber graduating from high schools has doubled 
in four years and the number enrolled has 
trebled in ten years. It is the present expressed 


determination of the educational authorities of 
Missouri to give full effect to the act of 1903 
in furnishing an efficient system of high 
schools for the State, but in Missouri there is 
a clear recognition of the weakness of any 
plan that does not include direct financial aid 
to high schools from the State and already 
the agitation has been begun looking to such 
state aid. 

In Wisconsin the State Superintendent 
chooses an inspector of high schools and the 
inspector works in connection with the De- 
partment of Education. The State Department 
of Education prepares plans of study and has 
supervision of the teaching. The number and 
character of teachers are determined by this 
department. In Wisconsin, local communities 
which support a high school in accordance 
with the state requirements are given aid by 
the State as follows: Schools expending above 
$1,000 a year for instruction receive an amount 
not exceeding $500, and schools expending less 
than $500 for instruction receive from the 
State pro rata one-half the amount expended. 
Reports on high schools in Wisconsin are made 
to the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and to the State University, but the Uni- 
versity sends out its own inspectors to make up 
a list of accredited schools. There has been 
some slight friction in Wisconsin between the 
inspector of the State Department and the 
State University, and a growing demand on 
the part of those who would expand and per- 
fect the state inspection that the University 


2 Revised School Laws of Missouri, 1903, 
pp. 82, 83. 
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should take on trial at least all the graduates 
of accredited four-year state-supported high 
schools, and later drop those students who 
could not meet the requirements of advanced 
work. This contention has greater validity 
when one remembers that the Middle West 
universities are a part of the educational sys- 
tems of their States. 

_ It would appear that the duties of a state 
inspector of high schools well performed would 
relieve the higher institutions of the necessity 
of sending out their inspectors; but from the 
standpoint of the higher institutions one can 
see that they may properly wish some control 
over those who send them students. It is 
not at all unlikely that enterprising university 
administrators realize the value of an agent in 
the field to act as a solicitor and that they 
hesitate to relinquish the arrangement by which 
such an agent is sent out. 

Pennsylvania is one of the latest States to 
take a distinctively forward step in supervising 
her high schools. By the legislation of 1895 
provision was made for a gradation of the 
high schools into first class, second class and 
third class, and providing a standard curricu- 
lum and general requirements for the schools 
of each grade. At first the slender state 
appropriation of $25,000 a year was extended 
to township high schools. The plan of dis- 
tribution has been to allow to a school 
of the third* grade; $600 to one of the sec- 
ond and $800 to one of the first, and in case 
there was not an amount sufficient to allow 
these sums, to distribute the sum available 
among the schools pro rata. This appropria- 
tion was found to work well and it was 
gradually increased until in 1907 $275,000 was 
set aside for the township schools for two 
vears and a like amount to borough schools. 
This provides for 1908 and 1909 annually $275,- 
ooo to the high schools of townships and 
boroughs. 

With the necessity of distributing this in- 
creased appropriation in Pennsylvania there 
was the requirement for a closer supervision, 
and the Legislature of 1907 also passed an act 
appropriating money for two high school in- 
spectors. These inspectors have been _ap- 
pointed as deputies in the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction and have entered on_ their 
duties. Though they have been in service but 
a few weeks these inspectors have been wel- 
comed by the best school interests of the 
State. One of the Pennsylvania inspectors, 
writing from the field, says: -“ Many of the 


‘schools already receiving appropriation do not 


have teachers that fully satisfy the require- 
ments of the law of 1895, and the equipment 
is often very meagre. We will doubtless have 
to publish a circular that will suggest. some 
suitable lists of apparatus, also a somewhat de- 
tailed course in English, and further define 
what constitutes a year’s york in general of 
the other subjects in the suggested course.” 

The foregoing statement indicates at once a 
realization of the need for high school super- 
vision in Pennsylvania, and insight into the 
ways that that inspection can operate to dis- 
charge its functions. 


Supt. F. E. Downes, of Harrisburg, 
opened the general discussion of this sub- 
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ject by reading the following clipping from 
a Philadelphia newspaper: 

“At the twenty-first annual convention 
of the Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools to-day, President Rhees 
criticized the eagerness of colleges in 
bidding for students and favored rigorous 
entry examinations as the proper pre- 
liminary to higher education. 

“ This led President Woodrow Wilson, of 
Princeton University, to declare that he 
would not permit the Angel Gabriel to 
waste his time in Princeton if he could 
not pass the entrance examination. Many 
of the private schools, Dr. Wilson said, 
had fallen into the amiable weakness of 
trying to make ‘ gentlemen’ of their pupils, 
looking after their manners rather than 
their character. 

“President Wilson delivered the evening 
address, his subject being ‘School and 
College.’ He said in part: We all know 
that the children in the past two decades 
in our schools have not been educated. 
With all our training, we have trained 
nobody. With all our instructing, we have 
instructed nobody. Information is not edu- 
cation. Education in this modern age 
stands in need of two things. The first is 
technical training. The second is that kind 
of education which for many ages has 
borne the name of ‘liberal education.’ If 
ever an age needed statesmanship of mind, 
it is this age. If we have this great army 
of mechanics with no one to see visions, no 
one to overlook the field, no one to organize 
the forces, we shall stumble upon immediate 
disaster. 

“President Wilson concluded by saying 
that there is so much to co-ordinate in 
our thinking that we are sadly in need of 
thinkers.” 

The speaker then continued as follows: 


PROBLEMS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
IN PENNSYLVANIA, 


The chairman of the executive committee 
notified me some time ago of my appoint- 
ment, using his own words, “to occupy not 
over ten minutes in opening the discussion 
of the general subject of ‘Problems of 
Secondary Education in Pennsylvania,’ in- 
cluding ‘ District High Schools,’ ‘ Jurisdic- 
tion of the School over School Athletics,’ 
‘Pupil Organizations and Kindred Activi- 
ties,’ and ‘State Inspection of High 
Schools.’” Even though it would be pre- 
posterous for me to attempt adequately to 
discuss any one of these assigned problems, 
to say nothing of all of them, within the 
time allowance, still I feel impelied to 
neglect them all for a few moments to 
register my conviction that one of the 
greatest problems of secondary education 
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in Pennsylvania, indeed in the whole 
country, for that matter, is that of securing 
a more reasonable and satisfactory adjust- 
ment between high school courses of study 
and college entrance requirements. It 
ought to be an easy, natural, and common 
step from the high school to the college. 
Instead, it seems to be growing. increas- 
ingly difficult to make this step each year, 
as the requirements for college admission 
tighten. The present step is not based on 
the soundest principles of pedagogy, and 
therefore is not natural. Furthermore, the 
gap narrows and widens according to the 
varying courses of study in the high schools 
and the varying admission requirements of. 
the colleges, thus making it necessary to 
bridge it by a stride in some cases and a 
leap in others, rather than by a common 
step, as should be the case. 

In the first place, it would seem that we 
surely must have reached a time when the 
colleges should call a halt. The entrance 
requirements have been growing increas- 
ingly severe for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, until it has come to a point where to 
meet this whimsical dictation we are en- 
dangering the democracy of the public 
schools. A course of study that prepares 
best for life should be adequate, with slight 
modification, to prepare for college, and it 
would be adequate if our colleges would 
modernize their courses sufficiently to touch” 
actual life at more points. We have gotten 
to a point where, on account of the increas- 
ing demands from above, our high schools 
are forced to plan their curricula in con- 
formity to these demands, in spite of the 
higher life interests of the great majority 
of students who never enter the college 
doors. We make an effort to differentiate 
our courses to suit both those who intend 
going to college and those who do not; 
but here we are confronted with the fact 
that we have neither the funds nor facili- 
ties for doing this properly, and also with 
the unfortunate condition of having pre- 
pared for college numbers of boys and girls 
who had hoped to get to college but who 
now, for one reason or another, find a col- 
lege course impossible, and find themselves 
actually prepared for nothing definite. 

The first duty of secondary schools in 
this connection, it seems to me, is to bring 
about a greater measure of uniformity in 
the course of study than at present both 
as to quality and quantity, and, this ac- 
complished, their second duty, if the col- 
leges continue to refuse to come down to 
life and to the people, is to take a strong 
stand and positively refuse longer to sub- 
mit to this dictation on the part of educa- 
tional aristocracy. 

Again, our present educational scheme 
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is unreasonable and unscientific. We are 
criticized by the college authorities be- 
cause our students lack preparation—be- 
cause they lack brains; and yet these same 
authorities assume to dictate just what our 
students must do to supply these brains. 
They say to the student: “ You must read a 
certain number of books of Cesar, a certain 
number of orations of Cicero and a certain 
number of books of Virgil, and you must 
present so many pages and periods and 
years of Latin Prose.” In some cases they 
actually refuse admission to the entrance 
examination until a certificate is filed from 
the school authorities showing that all this 
work has been covered. This idea that 
“‘ page-covering” is synonymous’ with 
“brain-making” is false. One of the 
causes for poor preparation on the part of 
our students is this “ page-covering.” We 
hurry them over the four years of the 
High School, covering pages at the silent 
dictation of the college, and do not give 
them time to settle down and think. If we 


could take the time to cover one oration of 
Cicero well, giving the student a thorough 
ground work in the important Latin con- 
struction found in this author, he would 
acquire more Latin and develop more brain 
cells than he would in covering the usual 
six orations in haphazard fashion. 


It is the 
same with German and French. It is the 
‘same with the English requirements. The 
demand is for pages read—for ground 
covered. In geometry we face a like condi- 
tion. We are not permitted to develop 
brains. We are not given time to do this. 
We are required to cover pages and ora- 
tions and books, though all the while we 
know this is inconsistent with brain-mak- 
ing. At a recent educational convention a 
very prominent educator, if correctly re- 
ported in the newspaper extract just read, 
declared that he would not permit the 
Angel Gabriel to waste his time in his in- 
stitution if he could not pass the entrance 
examination. At the same time he said, 
“We all know that the children in the 
past two decades in our schools have not 
been educated. With all our training, we 
have trained nobody. With all our in- 
structing, we have instructed nobody. In- 
formation is not education.” I submit that 
this state of affairs, if it actually exists, is 
due largely to the great iron fence that has 
been thrown around the colleges by the col- 
lege authorities themselves, making it 
necessary in preparing for entrance to cover 
pages rather than giving the student the 
opportunity to develop the power to think 
and to do. Page-covering and brain-mak- 
ing are inconsistencies. The learned gen- 
tleman referred to is right in his assertion 
that “information is not education.” I do 
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not plead for less time in preparation. The 
time to prepare is none too long, but what 
we want and must have is more time to 
think. We want more intension and less 
extension. 

It is but fair and probably more germane 
to the general subject, in view of the topics 
specifically assigned, to state in this con- 
nection that some of the blame for this 
condition of affairs is the tendency toward 
over-socialization and possibly undue 
athleticism in the secondary school. “ All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy;” 
but all dance, all club, all card party, all 
fraternity, and all athletics, will make him 
duller still, the wonder of it being some- 
times that he gets along at all. Herein we 
in a measure are at fault, and the sooner 
the pendulum gets swinging in the other 
direction the better will our high schools 
perform the work which is expected of 
them. I want especially to register my pro- 
test against the secret fraternity or sorority 
in the secondary school. It is not necessary 
to dwell at length upon the arguments 
against these organizations. They are 
familiar to every superintendent. Some of 
us may have had less trouble than others 
in our experience with them. Some may 
not have had any trouble at all. To some 
they may be unknown, so far as actual ex- 
perience with them is concerned. But the 
vital point is not whether we are pestered 
with them, but whether they are right. To 
this we are compelled to answer in the 
negative. They are wrong in principle; 
they are undemocratic; they are clannish, 
selfish, and snobbish; they place fraternity 
first and school interests second; they en- 
gender envy and strife; they detract from 
school efficiency; they foster practically all 
the elements which endanger school in- 
terests. I hope that the commission hav- 
ing in charge the amending, revising, and 
collating the school laws of the State will 
prepare and submit to the Legislature at 
its next session a bill which will effectually 
remove this rapidly-growing octopus from 
the public schools of Pennsylvania. ‘ 

As to athletics, all I have to say is this: 
If the school does not exercise control over 
them, cliques and fraternities will, and the 
latter condition is far worse than regula- 
tion under normal conditions by the student 
body. School athletics uncontrolled by 
school authority eventually become injuri- 
ous from every standpoint—physical, men- 
tal, and moral. : 

But I have digressed somewhat. I inti- 
mated in the beginning not only that the 
step from the secondary school to the col- 
lege should be easy and natural, but that 
the breach to be spanned should not vary 
in length. Our four-year high school 
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courses have come to vary considerably in 
subject-matter, to say nothing of thorough- 
ness, the country over and, when we ex- 
amine the various entrance requirements 
of the different colleges, we are fortunate 
if we find here any two sets of requirements 
agreeing. One will lay greater stress upon 
English, another on Latin, another on 
mathematics, and so on. Some colleges re- 
quire two years of German or French, and 
others three. Some allow substitutions 
within prescribed limitations, and others 
adhere rigidly to the letter of a fixed re- 
quirement. There ought to be an adjust- 
ment, both on the part of the secondary 
school and on the part of the college. The 
gradation from the lower class of instruc- 
tion to the higher should be just as natural 
and easy as it is in the lower schools from 
one grade to the next. Adequate High 
School Inspection by the State and more 
centralization in evolving the course of 
study will eventually help to solve the high 
school side of this question. Will the col- 
leges solve their side of it by getting 
together and bringing about reasonable uni- 
formity for entrance? Adjourned. 


No session of the Department was held 
on Thursday evening, that being left open 
for members to use according to inclination. 


ne 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


\ ie morning session was held in Hous- 
ton Hall, as intended, being opened at 
a few minutes after ten with prayer by Dr. 


Twitmyer. The topic assigned for the dis- 
cussion was “Problems of Elementary 
Education in Pennsylvania.” Under this 
head District Supt. O. P. Cornman, of 
Philadelphia, addressed the Department in 
a running commentary upon a reprint of an 
article which he had prepared upon this 
subject and published in the Psychological 
Clinic, of Philadelphia, Volume 1, pages 
245-257. We present the article, omitting 
the tables which would occupy several 
pages of the JourNAL, but which can be 
had by those especially interested, from 
Supt. Cornman or from the office of the 
“Clinic.” The speaker distributed copies 
of the article among the audience. 


THE RETARDATION OF THE PUPILS OF FIVE 
CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


The child who fails of promotion and 
therefore requires more than a single year 
or term to do the work regularly allotted, 
is “retarded” in comparison with those who 
have progressed at the normal pace. It is 
a matter of indifference in establishing the 
fact of retardation, whether the cause re- 





Sides in the child himself, in home or school 
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conditions, or in a combination of these and 
other factors. 

The different classes, schools, and school 
systems vary considerably in the percentages 
of children promoted, is shown by even the 
most cursory examination of promotion sta- 
tistics, The records even for the same school, 
or for the schools of the same city, some- 
times show great variation in these percent- 
ages from year to year. Thus the annual 
report for one large city shows that several 
schools promoted 60 per cent. or less of their 
pupils, while other schools promoted 90 per 
cent. or over. In another city the percent- 
age of variation ranged from 42 per cent. 
to 92 per cent. These facts have served to 
direct attention to an excessive amount of 
retardation present in special instances, and 
have aroused discussion which has led to im- 
provement in the methods of gradation and 
promotion in many schools; but they have 
not been fruitful in furnishing us with a 
satisfactory measure of the amount and gen- 
eral extent of retardation. The determina- 
tion of a common and comparable measure of 
retardation for the schools of a single city 
and for different cities, is a real problem, 
calling for solution to-day by the adminis- 
trative officers of our school systems. 

The attempts that have been made to solve 
this problem have done little more up to the 
present time than call attention to the exist- 
ence of the facts. Thus the report of the 
city superintendent of Chicago for 1906 in- 
cludes a valuable special investigation of the 
number of backward children in that city. 
This number is determined by excessive time 
in grade, and by the personal opinion of 
teachers as to the inability of their pupils 
to progress under instruction in regular classes 
up to the full limit of the school curriculum. 
The investigation, however, was restricted to 
certain grades, and does not show the per- 
centages of retardation for other grades or 
for the city as a whole. 

In Philadelphia, statistics of retardation 
based upon excessive time in grade have been 
collected for the years 1905, ’06 and ’07. The 
usual promotion records for each grade in- 
dicate the number of children two years in 
grade, the number three years or more in 
grade and the percentage of the enrolment 
which these retarded children represent. These 
facts were obtained for each grade and col- 
lated for schools, districts, and for the city 
as a whole. There was thus given much 
information of practical value in dealing 
with the problem, but the method does not 
furnish an entirely satisfactory standard of 
measurement. It makes possible an estimate 
of retardation as it may exist within the 
school system, but it does not account for 
that which may be due to influences or con- 
ditions outside the school. Thus children 
over age for their grade are, strictly speaking, 
retarded, regardless of the cause and even 
though they may, at the time the statistics 
were obtained, be passing through the grades 
at a normal pace. These children slip through 
the statistical net supposed to be spread for 
them by these promotion records, and fail 
to be counted as retarded. The average 
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age, which is usually taken as a criterion of 
the progress of the children in the grades, 
loses much of its significance because the 
under age children offset those over age, and 
the cases of extreme over age, which are 
pedagogically ‘of great interest, fail to affect 
the average by more than a trifling fraction 
of a year. 

We are therefore compelled to turn to the 
enumeration of the children in the grades 
by ages for a more satisfactory standard by 
which to measure retardation. The statis- 
tics on which this standard of measurement 
is based are in many respects more valuable 
than those based upon the number of years in 
grade. They are simple, certain, easy to col- 
lect, and embody unequivocal information as 
to many conditions and results of school 
work. It would seem, therefore, desirable to 
give them a place as a regular item in the 
annual report of every school system. 

A beginning, however, has been made. The 
city superintendent of New York in his report 
for 1904 invited attention to the fact that a 
large number of pupils (39 per cent. in the 
elementary grades) were shown by his tables 
to be older than what might reasonably be 
called the normal age for the grade. Since 
that year he has regularly published similar 
tables, which it is worth observing disclose a 
considerable reduction in the amount of re- 
tardation, the report for 1906 showing -but 
30 per cent. The drawing of attention to the 
problem has evidently produced good results. 
For Camden, N. J., Superintendent Bryan is 
employing the statistical method under dis- 
cussion with good effect in a special investi- 
gation of the extent and causes of retarda- 
tion in the schools of that city. A partial 
collation of his results appeared in the April, 
1907, number of the “ Psychological Clinic.” 

For Philadelphia the distribution of pupils 
in the grades by ages was tabulated in June, 
1907. The number and percentages of chil- 
dren above the normal age for their grade 
were found to be so high as to be a cause 
of surprise to educators unfamiliar with the 
similar results obtained by Dr. Maxwell and 
Superintendent Bryan for the schools under 
their charge. Whether a percentage of re- 
tarded children is to be considered large or 
small can be determined only by a comparison 
of statistics obtained from several cities. To 
serve this purpose I have compiled the re- 
tardation statistics for four other cities—Bos- 
ton, New York, Camden, N. J., and Kansas 
City. The list of these cities is a small one 
because the published material is limited, as 
well as the time that I could devote to the 
collation. The results for these five cities, 
however, comprising as they do nearly 5 per 
cent. of the elementary school population of 
the United States, are, I believe, sufficiently 
typical to afford a satisfactory basis for dis- 
cussion and further elaboration of the sta- 
tistical material. 

In tables I to V inclusive, pages 248-250, 
of the “ Psychological Clinic,” Volume I, the 
actual number of children of each age in 
each grade is given for these cities in the 
following order: Camden, Kansas City, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, New York. This enumera- 
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tion establishes the basis upon which the per- 
centages have been computed. The results 
for all the cities are combined in table VII, 
page 251 of Volume already named. From 
this table it appears that the five cities bring 
under consideration 755,928 children, approxi- 
mately 5 per cent. of the children in the ele- 
mentary schools of the United States. If 
we follow Superintendent Bryan and regard 
a first grade child of seven years of age or 
over as beyond the “theoretic age limit” for 
that grade, and a second grade child of eight 
years of age or over as beyond the theoretic 
age limit for that grade, and so on through- 
out the grades, we find 61 per cent. of the 
children beyond this theoretic age limit. Bos- 
ton has the smallest percentage, 51 per cent. 
and Kansas City the largest percentage, 77.6 
per cent. If with Dr. Maxwell we use the 
term “above normal age” for a child one 
year beyond this theoretic age limit, 7. ¢., a 
first-grade child of eight years of age or 
over, it appears from table VII that 31.6 per 
cent. are above normal age. Boston again 
has the lowest percentage, 21.6 per cent., and 
Kansas City the highest, 49.6 per cent. If 
we take Superintendent Bryan’s definition of 
a “pedagogically retarded child” as one two 
years beyond the theoretic age limit for each 
grade, then 13.5 per cent. are pedagogically 
retarded, the limits ranging between 7.3 per 
cent. for Boston, and 26.3 per cent. for Cam- 
den and Kansas City. Table VII of the 
“Clinic” also reveals that of the children of 
these five cities, 4.9 per cent. are three years 
or more beyond the theoretic age limit, and 
1.5 per cent. are four years or more beyond 
the theoretic age limit. 

The first five tables have been prepared 
not only for the purpose of showing the dis- 
tribution of the pupils by. age throughout the 
different grades of the five cities concerned, 
but also to present the number and percent- 
age of these pupils above normal age as 
defined in the preceding paragraph. The 
heavy line of steps running obliquely across 
the table is the line of separation between 
the children of normal age and those above 
normal age. All the figures to the right of 
this black line enumerate children who are 
above normal age. The tables also make pos- 
sible a collation of the exact number of chil- 
dren who are above normal age by any de- 
sired number of years. The total registration 
for each grade of each school system is given 
in these tables, as also the total number of 
children above normal age and the percent- 
age of the total number enrolled which the 
children above normal age represent. 

In table VI, page 250, the percentages of 
children above normal age, shown in_ the 
first five tables, are combined in a single 
table for convenience of comparisun. It ap- 
pears from this table that the percentages of 
retardation for every city increase through 
the grades to the fourth or fifth grade, and 
then fall-off, seemingly because the older chil- 
dren drop out of school to go to wark. 

Some remarkable differences are displayed 
in these tables. New York for June, 1906, 
shows 30 per cent. of children “above the 
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normal age,” as against 21.6 per cent. for 
Boston also for June, 1906. Philadelphia for 
June, 1907, has 37.1 per cent., even more than 
New York, while Camden for September, 
1905, and Kansas City for June, 1906, have 
47.5 per cent. and 49.6 per cent. respectively. 
This difference between .the cities is even 
more marked when we compare them with 
reference to the various degrees of retardation 


given in table VII. Thus in the column which | 


shows the percentages of children two years 
or more beyond the theoretic age limit, we 
find that Boston has 7.3 per cent., New York 
12.2, Philadelphia 17.5 per cent., and Camden 
and Kansas City 26.3 per cent. In the column 
which shows the percentages of children three 
years or more beyond the theoretic age limit, 
we find that Boston has 2.1 per cent., New 
York 4.1 per cent.,Philadelphia 7.0 per cent., 
Kansas City 12.3 per cent., and Camden 12.7 
per cent. Camden and Kansas City have six 
times as many children three years or more 
beyond the theoretic age limit for the grade, 
while New York has twice as many and Phila- 
delphia three times as many as the city of 
Boston. Of children four years or more be- 
yond the theoretic age limit, Boston has 05 
per cent. New York 1.1 per cent., Philadel- 
phia 2.4 per cent., Camden 4.8 per cent. and 
Kansas City 5.1 per cent. 

This result must be viewed in relation to the 
results shown in table VIII. Of the five 
cities Boston has the largest percentage en- 
rolled in the seventh and eighth grades. New 
York comes next, Kansas City is third, Phila- 
delphia fourth and Camden brings up the rear. 
It is probably to be expected that cities having 
smaller percentages of retardation would have 
relatively more pupils in their higher grades. 
Boston is now able to make the proud boast 
that she has a seat in school for every child 
able to attend. This condition may be due 
in part to the smaller percentage of retarda- 
tion. Were the stream of children through 
the grades less rapid, perhaps she would have 
her thousands or tens of thousands upon part 
time, while empty benches yawned for occu- 
pancy in the highest grades. Damming the 
stream of children passing through the grades 
of our schools subverts the purposes of the 
public educational system and causes a waste- 
ful expenditure of the public funds. 

The number of over-age or retarded pu- 
pils in our school is so large as to call for an 
investigation of the causes and the applica- 
tion of every adequate remedial measure that 
may be devised. The child that takes ten 
years to complete an eight-year course, costs 
the State 25 per cent. more than one who 
gets through on time. Complete statistics of 
tetardation would furnish the data upon 
which might be made a fairly accurate com- 
putation of the cost of this delay in the grades. 
It is safe to assert that the total loss to the 
community would be found to be surprisingly 
arge. ig 

A certain proportion of the retardation is 
due to the fact that pupils are already over 
age on entering school. A fairly accurate 
estimate of the size of this factor could readily 

made by a careful tabulation of registra- 
tiot data. In some cities large numbers of 
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foreign born children are retarded on account 
of difficulty with the language. A certain 
percentage of children have serious physical 
or mental defects, which prohibit normal prog- 
ress in regular classes, and these go to swell 
the retardation figures in every school system. 
We refer to the child who is markedly atypical 
or different from the average of his fellows— 
the “hundredth child,” as he has been well 
named, a denomination that suggests an ap- 
proximately accurate estimate of the number 
of these children; for such investigations as 
have been made show that at least I per cent. 
of the children of school age may properly 
be classified in this way. Overcrowded classes 
and children upon part time instruction or on 
waiting lists, the results of inadequate ac- 
commodations, are in very many places a con- 
tributory factor of no mean proportions. An- 
other important factor is the system of classi- 
fication and promotion, by which children are 
periodically regarded. If the system is of 
the inflexible, lock-step variety, which compels 
some to mark time while others are unduly 
stimulated, which prescribes a year’s repeti- 
tion of work when only a few weeks or 
months are needed, over-age children will of 
necessity accumulate. Accident, disease, and 


temporary physiological retardation in mental 
growth will cause the child to be retarded in 
his progress through the grades, but little 
provision is made for the acceleration of prog- 
ress when conditions render this possible. 
Another cause of retardation which operates 
in schools as in all undertakings under human 


management, is inefficiency—inefficiency of a 
particular teacher, principal, superintendent, or 
administrative system. “The class was under 
a substitute teacher for several weeks,” is an 
explanation considered quite sufficient for a 
low percentage of promotion. With a com- 
mentary upon the system which obtains in 
many places of employing the ’prentice hand 
of the recent normal graduate upon the most 
difficult piece of work that can be assigned, 
the task of serving in place of the skilled 
teacher, on the briefest notice, in an unfa- 
miliar school, and in any grade! 

To discover, to devise, and to apply reme- 
dies for the excessive retardation that is 
found in our schools, is much more difficult 
than to enumerate the causes. The late en- 
trance to school is due on the one hand to 
the thriftlessness of the ignorant parent, too 
often of American birth, and on the other to 
the large numbers of immigrant children. Dr., 
Maxwell has recommended that the age for 
compulsory attendance be reduced to seven, at 
least for the large cities of New York State. 
Seven is the compulsory age in some States, 
for example, in New Jersey. If the issue 
were not so obscured by the complexity of 
causes at work, the efficiency of the compulsory 
law might be tested by comparing retardation 
results in these places with the records of 
those having a higher local age limit. The 
late entrance to school of the immigrant child 
is beyond our control. In some cities these 
over-age children are grouped in classes and 
given intensive work in language to hasten 
the time when they may take their place in 
regular classes with others of their own age. 
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For other cities the plan is advocated of so 
placing these children from the start that they 
may pick up the language in the course of 
the regular instruction. 

Systems of classification and promotion 
must be made as flexible as conditions will 
permit, in order to allow each pupil to pro- 
ceed at the pace natural to himself. It should 
be recognized that the pupil of extraordinary 
ability, as well as the backward or otherwise 
defective child, needs special consideration. 
After all, the most neglected pupils of our 
schools are perhaps the exceptionally bright 
or talented, and those with a real spark of 
genius. These too often are left to take care 
of themselves, marking time or worse, while 
the attention of the teacher is devoted to the 
dull plodder or to the mentally defective. 

The reorganization of many administrative 
systems is required in order clearly to differ- 
entiate legislative and administrative func- 
tions, to fix responsibility, and to assure ade- 
quate resources for the schools. Philadelphia 
has benefited greatly in all these directions 
in the past two years through the passage of 
the act of Assembly of April, 1905.. For re- 
form in educational legislation for the re- 
mainder of the State, we confidently rest our 
hopes upon the commission appointed by the 
governor to codify the strange patch-work of 
school laws that are at present a disgrace to 
the commonwealth. 

We may entertain very different opinions 
as to the causes of retardation and the rela- 
tive value of the remedies to which I have 
been able only briefly to refer, but there should 
be no difference of opinion as to the value of 
the age enumeration and the collation of such 
statistics as I have herein presented. It is to 
be hoped that similar tabulations made upon a 
uniform basis will become part of the regular 
statistical reports of every public school sys- 
tem, and that this and other standards of 
measurement will be steadily developed and 
perfected. This is an essential prerequisite 
for assured and rapid advance in educational 
work. Norwood describing his measurement 
of a degree of latitude in 1635 wrote: “ Some- 
times I measured, sometimes I paced, and I 
believe I am within a scantling of the truth; ” 
from this germ has grown the modern geo- 
detic surveys that have made the dimensions 
of the world known within a few hundred 
yards. “In other branches of science,” con- 
tinues Jevons, “the invention of an instru- 
ment has usually marked, if it has not made, 
an epoch.” The development of the science 
of heat was made possible by the thermom- 
eter; astronomy was mere astrology before the 
application of the pendulum to the exact 
measurement of time; chemistry was but al- 
chemy prior to the perfection of the analytic 
balance. Similarly pedagogy will remain— 
well, pedagogy will remain pedagogy unless 
ways and means are devised and applied of 
testing our methods, processes and results 
with an ever-increasing degree of accuracy. 


In continuation of the discussion of the 
morning’s topic, Supt. H. H. Spayd, of 
Minersville, presented the following paper 
on the subject above named: 
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SPECIAL CLASSES FOR THE UNUSUAL CHILp, 


I take it for granted that the unusual child 
is not so unusual, in this case, as to require 
complete separation from the usual or normal 
child; that it need not be confined in a sepa- 
rate institution specially designed for defec- 
tives. These children are already provided for 
in our various state and private institutions 
known by many different names. There are 
evidently a large number of children that are 
not fit subjects for these asylums but are ney- 
ertheless so unusual as to call for special treat- 
ment. 

How many there are of this kind it is hard 
to tell. A classmate of mine, now an eminent 
physician, said to me one day that he thought 
most people were a little “off” and that he 
thought he was no exception. A few years 
ago this department gave a half day to the de- 
fective classes, and a number of experts from 
various institutions spoke afternoon and even- 
ing and when I retired from the meeting that 
evening I said to myself, “I don’t believe there 
are as many defectives as these specialists 
would make us believe.” 

Probably the first question that confronts 
us in regard to the unusual child is to formu- 
late a definition that we may discuss the sub- 
ject intelligently. The literature on the sub- 
ject of delinquents, defectives, baekward chil- 
dren, etc., “has become very extensive during 
the last ten years, especially in Germany, to a 
less extent in France, and still less in the 
United States, and that only during the last 
five years, 

In attempting to classify the unusual child, 
depending somewhat on my own experience 
and my own observations, I present the fol- 
lowing outline: The unusual child may be 
abnormal in two directions: (1) Subnormal; 
(2) Supernormal. Under the subnormal we 
may inquire as to the direction or degree, or 
kind of deviation from the normal. 

First, Physical, and under this: (1) Eye de- 
fect, near-sightedness, squinting, far-sighted- 
ness, color-blindness, etc. (2) Ear defect, par- 
tial deafness, slow in hearing which seems to 
be different from deafness. A friend of mine 
assures me that he hears well, hears the faint- 
est sound as well as the generality of people, 
but he hears slowly. Some of us may have 
noticed this in school and perhaps did not un- 
derstand it, or did not try to understand it, or 
we tried to overcome the difficulty by yelling 
instead of speaking more slowly. Some may 
say this is not physical but mental. Taking 
longer for the thought to pass from the ear, 
the material, to the mind, the not material. 
(3) Stammerers, defects in the organs of 
speech, adenoids, enlarged tonsils, etc. (4 
Cripples of various kinds, malformation of 
skull, etc. (5) Defective teeth. This item 
is theoretical so far as my experience is con- 
cerned, but in some of the most advanced 
schools of Germany much stress is laid upon 
having the teeth properly attended to in order 
to get the best results in the schools. Those 
who visited the German school exhibit at the 
St. Louis Exposition, had a good opportunity 
to study this subject in an easy way from the 
large charts. 
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The second general class would fall under 
mental defects. There are probably in every 
large school pupils who have unusual difficulty 
in some of their lessons. Every now and then 
pupils eo through our schools who fail to learn 
to spell. They may use the proper number 
of letters in a word but they are transposed in 
the most unnatural order. This, of course, 
may be physical. For some unknown reasons 
or from some unknown cause some parts of 
the brain fail to co-ordinate or if they co-ordi- 
nate the teacher must go slow with the pupils. 
The same may be said in regard to number 
work and language. These may all be placed 
under the head of aphasia, and may be atavic, 
amnesic, or sensory—word-deafness and word- 
blindness. 

The third general defect we may call moral 
or environmental. Under this head we may 
consider lying, stealing, copying and failing to 
realize that there is any wrong in any one of 
these—little or no sense of right and wrong 
nor of mine and thine. We have found an 
unusual amount of this among what we choose 
to call foreigners. They possibly come very 
largely from the submerged classes of Europe. 
Many of the parents of these children have a 
low sense of right and wrong. This is espe- 
cially the case when you come to deal with 
them as a representative of the State. They 
seem to think it perfectly proper to deceive 
anyone who represents the government. They 
will not hesitate to swear falsely so as to take 
their children from school and put them to 
work. From this fact we would naturally ex- 


pect the children to do the same kind of lyine 
and deceiving in school. It would be strange, 
indeed, if the children rose far above their 
surroundings, and advanced far above their 


inherited tendencies. They must be trained 
out of this. ¥ 

The fourth general division may be speci- 
fically designated as the social, although some 
of the preceding are somewhat of this nature. 
Under this head we can place bad company, 
uncleanness, especially when it leads to the 
extent of being infested with parasites, and 
excessive talking, so exceedingly sociable that 
they cannot be within ten feet of another with- 
out talking and communicating from morning 
till evening, thus being unable to do any con- 
secutive work themselves and preventing those 
within reach from doing effective school work. 
Under this head I would place a large num- 
ber that seem to have their origin in the 
social, yet may belong somewhere else, if we 
knew the exact nature of the defect. For in- 
stance, I place laziness here, but if some of 
the modern investigators are correct, that lazi- 
ness is the result of some kind of a germ, it 
should be placed under physical defect and the 
physician should be called to diagnose the 
case. I suppose the cigarette smoker would 
come in this class, at least at first and after- 
wards under physical. Those who are very 
timid, those given to excessive anger, and 
to general irritability would probably come 
under this head; also those who are unable to 
do normal work from over-eating, excessive 
drinking of tea, coffee or other stimulants, and 
sometimes intoxicants. The spoiled children, 
the over-indulged and the petted ones are also 
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in this category. Those that may be des- 
ignated as silly, for want of a more appro- 
priate term, come in this list. It sometimes 
happens that one pupil forms a special and 
undue attachment for another and when this 
is reciprocated, effective study is next to im- 
possible. This is a case that effects girls 
mainly. 

Under the fifth class I would place the 
supernormal, the geniuses. By this class I 
do not mean those precocious youngsters who 
enter our schools and for a year or two seem 
to sweep everything before them, to whom 
there comes a period of such retarded de- 
velopment that we never hear any more about 
the “smart” pupils of the primary schools. 
These are not geniuses or supernormals. By 
the geniuses I mean those who have special 
gifts and special tastes, who are noted for 
their general brightness and of whom we 
generally hear it said: “They will take care 
of themselves. The school need not trouble 
itself about those bright children.” 

Among all the school questions this is one 
that I have not answered to my satisfaction: 
Which should have most attention from the 
teacher, the bright or the dull pupil?” 

Having defined what we conceive to be the 
unusual child. perhaps a second question would 
be, How many of this kind of pupils are 
found in the schools? Probably every school- 
room of fifty pupils has one or more who 
would fall into one or other of those enumer- 
ated. We are now fairly up to the propo- 
sition as to whether these shall be separated 
from-the great body of pupils who are normal. 
What shall the separation be? Shall these 
be placed in a part of the room by themselves, 
and receive from the regular teacher instruc- 
tion specially suited to each case, or shall there 
be separate schools with teachers specially 
qualified to deal with these unusual children? 
In most school districts except in the larger 
cities this complete separation seems to be 
almost out of the question. If all who are 
unusual were defective in the same direction, 
the difficulty would not be so great, but since 
there may be ten or fifteen different kinds of 
defects in a class of fifty unusual children, 
hence if these fifty could be placed in a school 
or a class there would still exist the necessity 
for a further separation into groups. 

It is also a fair question to ask whether it 
would not be better for the unusual child to 
remain among normal children and thus re- 
ceive their support and example as a con- 
stant stimulus. This raises the question why 
we have schools and for whose benefit are 
they specially designed? 

If it is true that schools, like governments, 
are instituted to do the greatest good to the 
greatest numbers, then the unusual child has 
no business in the ordinary schools, and the 
school authorities must make special provis- 
ions for this child. On the other hand if the 
schools are intended to aid the weak ones, the 
unusual ones, then these must be retained in 
the regular schools and the teachers must pay 
special attention to these, to the detriment and 
neglect, if need be, of the normal children. 
And the normal child must be asked to help to 
bear a part of the burden of the unusual child. 
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No matter how much separation we make this 
will always be true to a certain extent. “No 
man liveth to himself,’ and we are our 
brother’s keeper whether we like it or not, 
and in like manner no child lives to himself, 
he must of necessity be his schoolmate’s 
keeper. : 

These remarks are specially applicable to 
those who are subnormal. For those who are 
supernormal full provision should be made, 
that they may not be held back by the normal 
children, that they be afforded an opportunity 
to develop their God-given powers. Special 
provision should be made for these, for they 
are the ones who will largely control the 
affairs of the State. 

If separate classes are formed, no matter 
what name you may apply to these classes, 
there will be more or less of a stigma at- 
tached to those who must enter these classes 
or schools; and yet, without special classes, 
it is more than likely that a score or more 
pupils drop out of the schools in every town 
or district with an enrollment of one thousand 
during each year—needlessly. They find the 
schools too uncongenial to remain. These 
unfortunates have never been able to gain 
and occupy a place in the classes other than 
the lowest, and perhaps have never had the 
encouragement and approval of the teacher, 
which most pupils crave even though they say 
they do not care a straw for that good opinion. 
In Germany they use a very nice word to 
designate schools for defectives. They call 
them “ Hilfsclassen” or “ Hilfsschulen.” This 
has been rendered “ Auxiliary Schools” by our 
Bureau of Education in Bulletin No. 3, 1907. 
Notwithstanding these helpful names serious 
objections have been raised in Germany 
against placing children in these schools. 

In 1899 the official report of the Berlin 
authorities said: “We have not undertaken 
these special schools (Hilfsschulen) for two 
reasons: In the first place the distance to 
school would become too great; but in the 
second place, the definitive assignment of chil- 
dren to such a school would place upon them 
the stamp of inferiority, often permanently. 
We follow the plan of retaining the child 
as a pupil in his own district, of placing him 
for instruction in small classes, and bringing 
him back into association with the other chil- 
dren as soon as possible.” This return we are 
told, however, has seldom been accomplished. 
Out of 755 boys and 547 girls, only 35 boys 
and 29 girls were returned to the. regular 
schools. When Berlin failed in the special 
class arrangement system, based on the idea 
of working the pupils up and placing them 
again in the regular schools, they were com- 
pelled to organize schools and grade these 
schools so that a pupil once in this kind of 
a school practically finished his schooling here. 
No pupils were placed either into these special 
classes or in the special schools unless they 
had attended the district schools for at least 
two years without progress. This seems a 
wise provision, for no one can tell what a 
child can do ultimately under at least .two 
or three years trial. 

In the Bulletin published by the Bureau of 
Education to which I referred a moment ago, 
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I find the following analysis of those who 
never advance properly in the schools. It is 
as follows: 

“1. Children who have difficulties of speech, 
are weak sighted, hard of hearing, or epi- 
leptic. Some years there will be strikingly 
few of these in other years more. How they 
can hinder the teacher’s work ought to be 
well enough known. And yet these pupils 
have a right to harmonious development in 
the school. For them the modern hygienic 
or curative pedagogy would make special pro- 
vision in the form of courses for correcting 
their speech, for those hard of hearing, for 
the weak-sighted and the epileptic. This kind 
of separate treatment can really show great 
results, but, unfortunately, in many a com- 
munity the establishment of such special 
classes is a wish which for many reasons can- 
not be realized. 

“2. Probably the pupils who have constantly 
lagged behind in the lower classes of the folk- 
school have healthy organs of sense and speech 
but they are not in a position to properly 
work over the stimuli of the outer world into 
higher psychical products. Besides this, many 
a time this working-out process goes on so 
slowly that a continuous forcing to strained 
attention, an endless drill in the folk-school 
class, really harms such a child. But would 
it therefore be justifiable to take away from 
him all the influence of school training?” 

After much more along the same line the 
author comes to the conclusion that the only 
proper thing to do is to establish special 
schools or special classes. I am tempted at 
this point to ask the question whether the de-: 
mand made by modern civilization upon eye 
and ear, and for that matter upon the whole 
nervous system, will not have a tendency to 
produce more and more of these unusual chil- 
dren in our schools and will compel the school 
authorities to make preparation to meet this 
demand. It may also compel teachers and 
others who are responsible to pay more at- 
tention to the health of the pupils while in 
school, more attention to ventilation, the light- 
ing of the rooms, the position of the desks 
in regard to the light, the use of the black- 
board, the kind of books used, especially the 
kind of paper and the size of the type, to the end 
that the children who are normal when they 
enter the schools may not become abnormal 
long before they reach the high school. 

This would naturally lead to medical in- 
spection of the schools, and the school chil- 
dren by competent physicians who are also 
sanitary engineers. The latest report, while 
not trying to give figures on the subject of 
defectives in these two senses, says: “From 
inquiries we learn that large numbers of chil- 
dren in the public schools are handicapped 
in their progress through school by defective 
sight and hearing.” 

Suppose we should be unanimously agreed 
that special schools or special classes are 
necessary for the child so unusual that it 
cannot be successfully trained in the ordi- 
nary public school and yet not abnormal 
enough for a special school of the type now in 
existence; suppose also that every district in 
the country having at least a thousand pupils 
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enrolled, twenty of these needing special train- 
ing, and that the district has the means to 
provide a room with the necessary appliances ; 
.I want to ask this question: “ Where would 
you get the teachers to take charge of these 
schools?” I suspect from what I have heard 
and read within the last- six or seven years 
on this subject, that in some of the schools 
in our large cities, organized for delinquents 
there are woeful failures because the teachers 
selected did not and do not understand the 
task assigned them. These were often se- 
lected not because they had been specially 
trained and had made a special study of de- 
Jinquents but because they had been more than 
ordinarily successful in schools of normal 
children. 

The teachers for such schools should have 
special training in an institution, for instance, 
like the Chicago Hospital School for Nervous 
and Delicate Children. This school has had 
remarkable success. The demand for the 
teachers trained in this hospital school is so 
great that it far exceeds the supply. 

The parents of the abnormal children must 
also be taken into consideration. I do not won- 
der that parents are slow to acknowledge, even 
tacitly, that their children are not as bright 
as their neighbor’s children. Who shall be 
the judge or judges as to whether a child is 
sufficiently abnormal to be sent to a special 
class? The teacher is the first one, of course, 
to make the suggesion. The Bulletin from 
which I quoted before says, among other 
things, in regard to the admission procedure: 

“We have merely suggested the teacher’s 
difficulty in furnishing convincing evidence re- 
garding the deficiencies and peculiarities in 
the whole being of a pupil whom he con- 
templates transferring from the folk-school to 
an auxiliary school (Hilfsschule). Many phe- 
nomena and manifestations seem to the 
teacher to be infallible proofs of abnormality, 
while other observations cause him to hesi- 
tate. And so, many a pupil becomes a psy- 
chological puzzle to him; but should he con- 
tinue to do so? The teacher must seek the 
solution of this puzzle, and that by finding 
out the particulars of the development of the 
pupil in question before he entered school. 
Perhaps the home may furnish the teacher a 
sufficient explanation of the child’s strange 
conduct.” Possibly in some cases the physi- 
cian must be called in to help to diagnose the 
case. This will add an additional cost and 
an. en obstacle to do the best for the 
child. 

This subject is a large one and will surely 
demand, in the immediate future, more serious 
attention from the school authorities of the 
country. The teachers and directors will be 
the responsibele persons in this matter and 
the great mass of the people will be slow to 
follow. You remember the hue and cry that 
was raised in at least one section of the 
country when it was proposed to furnish 
spectacles to the pupils who were pronounced 
by the medical inspectors, to be suffering from 
the want of them. Upon the superintendents 
of the country will fall the first task in this 
whole matter. They must be the leaders. In 
their hands will lie the initiative. 
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Outside of the large cities of the country, 
Providence, R. I., under Superintendent Small, 
has possibly done more for backward chil- 
dren, as they call them, than any other dis- 
trict. His reports are brief but to the point 
and repay perusal. I judge that there will be 
a good supply of information in the subjects 
discussed in this paper in the course of a few 
years. Advance announcements of various 
publications have reached me from many sec- 
tions since the program for this meeting has 
been published. May the good work go on. 


APPOINTMENT AND TENURE OF TEACHERS 


was the subject of the next paper of the 
morning, which was read by Supt. S. H. 
Hadley, of Sharon, as follows: 


As we study the history of the growth of 
the public school system in this country we 
find there has been a great evolution. Many 
changes have taken place. The work of the 
school master of two hundred years ago dif- 
fers greatly from that of the school teacher 
of to-day. The duties of the school committee 
of former years are vastly different from those 
of the board of education of to-day. One of 
the first needs found in the organization of 
the public schools was that of Supervision. 
A few days out of the year, as given by the 
old school committee, were entirely insuf- 
ficient. From this need the position of super- 
intendency has evolved. From the old com- 
mittee has come the board of education of 
to-day. But for many years there has been 
a struggle to find out where the duties of the 
superintendent begin and those of the board 
of education end. The past forty years have 
shown a marked tendency toward the centrali- 
zation of authority. Most of our large cities 
have adopted measures toward this end; but 
we still must know that the best system of 
administration has not been found. Just what 
the real duties of a superintendent are, is 
still a question. While it is true that boards 
of education are empowered to place the pro- 
fessional duties of the schools in the hands 
of the superintendent, we must admit that in 
a great many places this part of the work has 
never been delegated to him. Be it far from 
us to say that in many cases this work has 
not been entirely given over to the superin- 
tendent; but we must know that this con- 
dition does not exist in many cities, in a great 
many boroughs, and practically in no town- 
ships. Dr. Harper once said that many times 
a superintendent is merely a figurehead and a 
Statistician. I believe the best thing in the 
growth of the public schools was the estab- 
lishing of the superintendency; but unless the 
proper authority be delegated to this officer 
the position is worthless and the superintend- 
ent is indeed a figurehead, bringing to the 
community no return for the money expended 
in the work of supervision. The time must 
come when the professional duties shall be 
delivered into the hands of the superintendent 
and the purely business matters left to the 
board of directors. The superintendent is the 
one whose business it should be to learn the 
best methods, plan a thorough organization, 
and see that the details of such an organiza- 
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tion be carried out. That this may be done it 
is most important that the best teachers be 
secured. 

When all is said the teacher is the most 
important factor in the education of the boys 
and girls of our land. Though the term 
teacher has been a name subject to ridicule 
in many times, we believe the teacher has been 
a person of most potent influence in all ages. 
Surrounded as we are to-day by many text 
books, it is well for us to have the best. In 
this day of beautiful school architecture, it is 
especially fitting that our boys and girls be 
housed in the finest buildings and given every 
modern convenience; buildings lighted, heated 
and ventilated in the best manner: but above 
all it is necessary that the children be placed 
in the hands of good men and women whose 
duty it is to strengthen the body, develop the 
mind, and build the character of the future 
men and women of our nation. For though 
the books be the best, unless in such hands, 
they are merely playthings in the hands of 
children; and though school houses be the 
finest, they are only ornaments to a city. In 
that great body of men and women represent- 
ing the teaching force of this State, I doubt 
not that we find some of the best of the land; 
still we must know that many would be found 
wanting in the essential qualifications to whom 
the term teacher could not be applied. In- 
deed, how few could be found who could 
sign their names as did that teacher when he 
simply wrote “Louis ‘Agassiz, Teacher.” The 
teacher is the one who stands nearest to the 
boys and girls, whose very life is interwoven 
with theirs, who does most to quicken their 
intellects and shape their destiny. Let no one 
dare belittle the work of such a one. 

In view, then, of the great importance of the 
teacher, the highest duty devolving upon the 
superintendent is the selection of teachers. 
How can the plans and methods of the super- 
intendent be carried out in the best manner 
unless his helpers are ones best fitted for the 
work? How can a superintendent get this 
done in the best way unless these teachers 
know that it is to him and not to the board 
of education that they are directly responsible? 
Not that the superintendent must be an auto- 
crat, but neither must he be a statue merely 
adorning a public office. One of the most 
gratifying conditions existing to-day is the 
growing demand in all places for better 
teachers, and we regret that this request from 
the people is often not heeded. Under our 
present school system the appointment of 
teachers is placed in the hands of a board of 
school directors elected by the people to look 
after the educational interests of the school 
district in which they live. The directors ‘in 
turn are empowered to elect teachers, prin- 
cipals, and a superintendent whose duties it 
shall be to teach and to direct the educational 
welfare of the community. 

_ Now it is undoubtedly true that the selec- 
tion of teachers is a work of greatest diffi- 
culty, requiring skill, discernment and pa- 
tience to the highest degree. It is a work 
strictly professional in its character and it 
is a duty which should be given to the super- 
intendent by legislation and not a permis- 
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sible duty given bv a board of directors. 


‘Superintendents are invariably held responsible 


for the educational progress of the com- 
munity which they serve. If they cannot be 
the directing force behind the educational | 
machinery, is it just and right that they be 
held responsible for results? Just as long 
as the power of appointment of teachers is 
left to a board of directors, who are often 
handicapped by obligations and continually an- 
noyed by petty politicians, just so long will 
results be obtained which are incommensurate 
with the expenditure of public funds. Some 
one has said that the greatest problem con- 
fronting us is how to get the schools as far 
away as possible from the politician. In view 
of this fact I believe that the full power of 
appointment of teachers, subject to confirma- 
tion by a vote of the board of education, 
should be placed by law among the duties of 
the superintendent. 

Teachers are secured from the following 
sources: I. From our own city training 
schools. 2. From the State Normal Schools 
and Colleges. 3. From other districts. 

Take those persons who are preparing for 
the work of teaching in the training schools. 
The superintendent has possibly known them 
since the time they entered school, has watched 
their growth, has gauged their mental ability, 
has learned* their very nature, has observed 
their aptitude for training others, and has 
planned and supervised their professional 


training. Surely he who has done this is 
best prepared to decide whether such persons 


should become a part of his organization. But 
under present conditions the superintendent 
may not even be consulted. Indeed it is 
sometimes looked upon by directors as out of 
his province. Speaking plainly, the office of 
school director in many places carries with it 
such patronage as to be the only reason for 
desiring the office. Regardless of fitness or 
qualifications for the place, a teacher is se- 
lected merely that political power be secured 
in some needed place. Often a teacher is 
changed from one part of a city to another 
district when she could not possibly be re- 
tained where she was, but at another district’s 
expense she is retained that some politician 
may not weaken his political prestige. In a 
certain city in this State last year, as the 
supervising principal informed me, a teacher 
was given a position in direct opposition to 
the wish and recommendation of the principal, 
when the teacher in question was an example 
of a physical deformity so repugnant as to 
be sufficient to ruin the school life of any 
child coming in contact with her. Woe to 
the school system where such conditions ex- 
ist! Yet such is the condition of school af- 
fairs in many places. If the superintendent’s 
direction is ever needed it is in the selection 
of home teachers. Then must he stand fear- 
lessly for the right, and demand that eligi- 
bility and fitness for the position be required 
from all desiring to enter his organization. 
In the selection of teachers from normal 
schools and colleges, we have a difficult prob- 
lem, often becoming an experiment. Teachers 
are recommended to us of whose worth those 
recommending them know very little, and I 
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am convinced that often they know more than 
the letters disclose. The number and kind of 
recommendations given to candidates for edu- 
cational positions would be amusing if they 
were not so dangerous. The letters of the 
director, superintendent, normal school prin- 
cipal, college president, or pastor, differ but 
slightly from each other, some passing over 
the defects intentionally, others doing the same 
through lack of knowledge, while all unite 
in lauding the strong points. They are about 
as useful, as a class, as the character given 
to a dismissed servant. They are often mean- 
ingless letters which fail to reveal the truth 
and often propagate the untrue. I once had 
a college graduate recommended to me most 
highly by the president of the institution and 
later learned that the dean of the institution 
had refused to recommend the person for any 
position. It would be interesting to compare 
the results actually achieved in school with 
the letters often written by the teachers. 
Letters such as I have referred to, falling 
into the hands of the unskilled, are dangerous 
to any school system. How much better for 
the superintendent to make personal visits 
to training schools and colleges, see the char- 
acter of work done, and learn by observation 
the persons most likely to develop into real 
teachers. In the securing of teachers from 
other districts, the superintendent has the best 
opportunity for showing his skill and power 
of discernment. If the power of appoint- 
ment be given him, he may visit other school 
districts and observe the work of a person 
whom he may desire to make a member of 
his teaching force. 

Boards of education are so large in many 
cities that superintendent finds it nearly im- 
possible to interview them and get a decision 
when a condition arises demanding immediate 
attention. While the selection of teachers 
under those circumstances is usually left to 
a committee of whom the superintendent may 
be a member; still a committee is often as 
unwieldy as a board and frequently before 
they can meet and act a district may lose one 
of its best teachers. I can best illustrate this 
by citing an instance whereby a supervisor of 
drawing was lost to a district in just this way. 
While one board of directors was waiting 
for a report of its teachers’ committee, her 
services were secured in another town by a 
superintendent to whom the power of appoint- 
ment had been given. In another instance a 
superintendent with power of appointment was 
instructed by his board of directors to employ 
a high school principal. Because a certain 
board of education was composed of twenty- 
One members, whose superintendent had no 
authority to act, a principal was secured when 
under no circumstances would the board have 
permitted him to leave if they had had time 
to act. Had this superintendent been in- 
vested with the proper authority this district 
would not have lost the services of one of its 
most efficient teachers. Similar circumstances 
could be recited by all of us by the score. 
While we trust that in most cases the powér 
of recommendation has been given to the 
superintendent, yet because it is not given 
in many places and may not be given in any, 





something should be done to correct this 
wrong. Permissive legislation has been in 
vogue long enough. It is time that legisla- 
tion be enacted which will not be such as to 


‘permit boards of school directors to delegate 


the power of appointment of teachers to the 
superintendent but will definitely define the 
powers and duties of a superintendent. I be- 
lieve that the position of school superintend- 
ent has been a figurehead long enough. Most 
of the larger cities have taken means to cen- 
tralize authority and within the last few years, 
the school men in our neighboring state of 
Ohio succeeded in getting a new school code 
passed which practically gives the superin- 
tendent the power to appoint all teachers. 

Undoubtedly the selection of teachers is a 
serious question and it is time that teachers 
be selected by some one who is influenced 
neither by political power nor charity. We 
have all known instances where teachers were 
selected for no other reason than that the 
family needed help which could be given in 
this way. Too often have the schools been 
looked upon as charitable institutions. It 
should be considered that the welfare of forty 
children entrusted to a teacher is the first ob- 
ject of attention and that these children must 
have some one in their midst who will lead 
the way and lift them up to worlds they have 
never known. Some will say that to delegate 
this power of appointment to a superintend- 
ent would be swinging to the other extreme, 
that it would make him an autocrat, and that 
it would be a dangerous expedient. Danger- 
ous to whom? To the superintendent? Pos- 
sibly that is true. In the exercise of his duty 
in the selection of teachers he may make 
political enemies, but be that as it may we 
must know that we are elected to our positions 
to do that which is best for the community 
educationally and if we are willing to accept 
such a position then must we likewise be will- 
ing to take such chances. But as being dan- 
gerous to a community, that could never be for 
any extended time at least. If it is found that 
a district is burdened by a superintendent who 
is so certain of the infallibility of his opinions, 
and whose sense of justice and right is so 
warped, and who seemingly lacks all power of 
knowing a real teacher, the public is well 
protected by the triennial election of the 
superintendent. Perhaps, that all be protected 
fairly, it would be best that certain checks and 
reviews be placed on the exercise of the power 
of the superintendent. This could best be 
done by making it necessary that all appoint- 
ments be subject to confirmation by the board 
of controllers. 

The teacher being appointed, the next most 
important thing is that the teacher, the school, 
and the superintendent be in harmony, that the 
best work possible be done for the school. One 
of the essential things necessary toward this 
is that the teacher be thoroughly contented 
and that she feels she is engaged in a profes- 
sional work. That this may be possible it is 
necessary that she thinks herself a part of the 
organization and not a person hired merely 
for a year subject to dismissal at the expira- 
tion of the school term. While it is true that 
the good teachers need never worry lest they 
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be out of employment, still under existing con- 
ditions even the best are not exempt from the 
whim of a school board and many times have 
suffered for standing for the right. The 
teacher who has served her apprenticeship 
and has been found worthy and well qualified 
is entitled to recognition and deserves to be 
put entirely out of reach of any political in- 
fluence. Whole school systems have been 
shaken to their very depths from this very 
cause. In a certain school district in this 
State last year out of a teaching force of 
fifty, twenty-one of the best teachers were not 
recommended for re-election by the teachers’ 
committee. The supervising principal did not 
learn of this until the night the recommenda- 
tions were made—so well had they concealed 
their plans—and had it not been for the force 
of this principal who opened up that very night 
an open contest with the board of directors 
as to who should rule in the matter, these 
teachers would have been sacrificed that the 
political power of a few unscrupulous men 
might be advanced. 

Superintendent Stetson says in one of his 
reports, “ The best interests of the schools will 
never be subserved nor the best results re- 
ceived from the teacher until the time comes 
when a teacher may be appointed for a longer 
period than one year.” 

When that time comes we will not only be 
able to get better results for the time, ‘but 
also increase the efficiency of every school 
organization. There would necessarily be 


fewer changes among the teachers if the su- 
perintendent had the power to appoint, for 


a term of three years, a teacher who had made 
a success of her work. There seems to me 
to be no more occasion to require a teacher 
who has been employed in a district for some 
time, to be elected yearly than that the trien- 
nial election of superintendent be changed to 
an annual election. No doubt the three-year 
term was given the superintendent that he be 
enabled to carry out his policy, and I believe 
that it is likewise necessary that a teacher be 
given a term of sufficient length to fully 
demonstrate her power as a teacher. One con- 
dition naturally arises in connection with a 
longer tenure of office, namely, the removal 
from office for inefficiency. It sometimes hap- 
pens that we have teachers employed who are 
not conscientious to a fault. If such teachers 
should so deceive a superintendent that they 
be appointed for a longer period than one 
year, they might not do their best work. 
Again, it sometimes happens that teachers who 
intend leaving the service at the expiration 
of their term neglect their duties. Such cases, 
we believe, are rare, but that we be protected 
it is well that there should be some remedy 
when such cases do exist. In a case of ab- 
solute inefficiency or a willful carelessness on 
the part of a teacher for such reasons, it 
should not be tolerated; especially when the 
welfare of the child is the only law we must 
obey. 

The time has not yet arrived when mistakes 
will not be made; and be a superintendent 
ever so careful and painstaking in the selec- 
tion of his teachers, it but follows the natural 
law that we sometimes select the wrong 
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person. But if such a mistake be made it 
does not follow that such a teacher be re- 
tained for even a year. Have you not known 
instances when you discovered in a week that 
a certain teacher is a failure and you know 
that habits will be formed in that school which 
will take years of the best teachers’ work to 
correct. 

In view of these facts the superintendent 
should be invested with the power to remove 
all unworthy and inefficient teachers at any 
time. That justice be done to all and that 
this power be not too arbitrary, it would be 
best that a certain check be placed upon the 
superintendent by making it necessary, in case 
a superintendent recommends the removal of 
any teacher, that the teacher be permitted to 
appear before the board of directors and make 
a defense if she so desires. Then if the board 
of directors confirm the recommendation of the 
superintendent she can be dismissed at once. 

The additional powers which I have recom- 
mended to be. given to the superintendent 
would often cause difficult tasks to be placed 
upon us. The work of the average superin- 
tendent seems enough now. The responsi- 
bility seems to be as much as most men care 
to assume. The cares of the’ office are already 
numerous and the remuneration is so small; 
but until the superintendent is invested by 
legislation with these powers and duties, the 
child will not be protected from the unscru- 
pulous politician or the unworthy teacher. 
Not until then will the superintendency be a 
position giving the best returns for the money 
expended by the State for the work of su- 
pervision. Let us not then shrink from as- 
suming additional work and_ responsibility. 
But us rather demand that such powers be 
given us so that the superintendent be no 
longer a figurehead but that we may do our 
share in the great work of educating the 
boys and girls of our commonwealth. 


Supt. W. W. Rupert, Pottstown, thought 
the subject of the first paper of the morn- 
ing the most important, and not having 
seen the other papers, confined his discus- 
sion to that subject alone. The speaker 
stated that for six years he had endeavored 
to reduce the amount of retardation in the 
grades. One plan used is to have “ pro- 
motion sheets” filled out by teachers and 
sent to the superintendent at the end of 
the third and again at the end of the fifth 
month. These sheets show the relative 
standing of the pupils for the time previous 
to their submission to the superintendent. 
The superintendent then communicates with 
the parents of those children who have 
fallen below the required seventy per cent., 
very frequently with good results. Many 
parents fail to understand the significance 
of the monthly reports which they have 
been signing, and these notes are a revela- 
tion to them. 

He then said that the promotion sheets 
had recently been submitted to him at the 
end of the fifth school month and at the 
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same time the teachers were requested to 
give their opinions as to the causes of re- 
tardation. The results of these inquiries 
have been tabulated and are as follows: 

Teachers of first- and second-year pupils 
report eleven cases of retardation. The 
causes assigned are: Weak in arithmetic 2, 
irregular attendance 2, mental incapacity 2, 
lack of application 4, poor sight and hear- 
ing 1—making 3 per cent. Teachers of 
third- and fourth-year pupils report eighty 
cases of retardation. The causes assigned 
are: Weak in arithmetic 4, irregular at- 
tendance 8, mental incapacity 31, lack of 
application 29, poor preparation 7, incapa- 
city in everything but arithmetic, and 
cigarettes are also mentioned. Teachers of 
fifth- and sixth-year pupils report the fol- 
lowing causes of retardation: Weak in 
arithmetic 2, irregular attendance 11, 
mental incapacity 26, lack of application 23, 
poor preparation 6. Teachers of seventh- 
and eighth-year pupils report only seven 
cases of retardation. The causes assigned 
are: Irregular attendance 3, mental in- 
capacity 2, lack of application 2. The total 
percentage of retardation in all the grades 
below the high school is eight, Pottstown 
having seventy-five teachers and 2,600 
pupils enrolled. 

He called attention to the fact that his 
figures and Supt. Cornman’s agree in plac- 
ing the highest point of the curve of retar- 
dation in the fifth and sixth years. As a 
remedy, he suggested that teachers should 
pass with their pupils through the grades. 
This would prevent the loss of time cc- 
casioned by the learning of new methods 
when pupils pass to another room. As 
other remedies for the trouble he suggested 
the employment of more skilful teachers, 
having fewer pupils in a room, and giving 
more time to the individual instruction. No 
teacher can teach with equal vivacity and 
power for six hours at a stretch. It is 
better to devote part of the time to indi- 
vidual instruction. 

Supt. Rupert concluded by saying that 
when the causes of retardation have been 
definitely determined something will have 
been accomplished well worthy of the 
thought and effort required. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 


_ The president now appointed the follow- 
ing committees: 

Legislative—Supts. McGinness, Steelton; 
Missimer, Erie; Wanner, York. 

Nominations—Supts. Richey, McKees- 
port; Lose, Williamsport; Laramy, 
Phoenixville. 

Resolutions—Supts. Wilson, Milton; 
Norris, Homesdale; Rupert, Pottstown. 

Place of Next Meeting—Supts. Downes, 
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Harrisburg; Adams, Lebanon; Allison, 
Wilkinsburg. 

Dr. Yocum announced that to-morrow 
was University Day and Washington’s 
birthday, and that the entire student body 
would be present in the morning at the 
Academy of Music. He offered a limited 
number of tickets to the Department, for 
the use of those members who might wish 


to attend. Adjourned. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 





HE afternoon session of the Depart- 
ment was called to order by Vice- 
President Joseph Howerth, of Shamokin, 
at which Dr. Yocum spoke for a few 
minutes on the University summer schools. 
He said that previous summer courses ap- 
vealed particularly to high school teachers. 
This year courses will be offered which will 
be interesting to superintendents and to 
teachers of elementary schools. The in- 
struction will be given by persons who are 
leaders in their own lines of work. The 
University offers these courses entirely for 
the benefit of the school system of the 
State, as it is not expected that they will 
be a financial success. 

The topic for consideration this after- 
noon was “The Moral and Physical Care 
of the Child.” Under this head, Supt. D. 
A. Harman, of Hazleton, read the follow- 
ing paper on the 


FUNCTION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IN THE 
MORAL EDUCATION OF THE CHILD. 


A historical study of the aims or purposes 


_of education would prove both interesting and 


instructive to the modern student of peda- 
gogy. He would discover that men’s opinions 
upon the question were largely influenced by 
their thought of the meaning of life. Re- 
ligion, philosophy, environment, all contrib- 
uted to give color to their views upon educa- 
tion and its mission. An idealist, like Male- 
branche, would not reason upon the subject 
as would a sensationalist like Locke. The 
gentle Gerson, with his tender heart and ex- 
alted spirit, would naturally propose an en- 
tirely different end for education from that 
of the practical and positive Spencer. Inas- 
much as the fundamental characteristic of 
education in the Middle Ages was the domi- 
nation of religious conceptions, the purpose 
of the Church Fathers was guidance, the 
instruction formal and dogmatic and there 
was no appearance of the idea that discipline 
or culture is a desirable end of education. 

During the Renaissance the thought of edu- 
cation as a growth led to methods of teach- 
ing that had for their aim free inquiry among 
the learners, an active mental training and an 
education of a liberal type. Later, radical 
changes in political, scientific and religious 
opinions brought about corresponding changes 
in the purposes of education. 
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“The Reformation was a breaking with 
authority in matters of religion, as the Ba- 
conian philosophy was a breaking with author- 
ity in matters of science;” consequently the 
spirit of the previous period was strongly 
emphasized, and an education far the masses 
was demanded that would enable the indi- 
vidual to think and act independently. Glean- 
ing thus from the records of a past that 
stretches from the nations of antiquity to the 
present, we may learn how, gradually the 
conception of the ends of education has broad- 
ened until now it embraces “the harmonious 
development of the physical, intellectual, and 
moral faculties,” or, as Horace Mann ex- 
pressed it, “By the word Education I mean 
much more than the ability to read, write, and 
keep common accounts. I comprehend, under 
this noble word, such a training of the body 
as shall build it up with robustness and vigor, 
at once protecting it from disease and en- 
abling it to act formatively upon the crude 
substances of nature,—to turn a wilderness 
into cultivated fields, forests into ships, or 
quarries and clay-pits into villages and cities. 
I mean also to include such a cultivation of 
the intellect as shall enable it to discover those 
permanent and mighty laws which pervade all 
parts of the created universe, whether ma- 
terial or spiritual. And, finally, by the term 


Education I mean such a culture of our moral 
affections and religious susceptibilities as, in 
the course of Nature and Providence, shall 
lead to a subjection or conformity of all our 
appetites, propensities, and sentiments to the 


will of Heaven.” 

Of the three aspects of education so elo- 
quently outlined by the great Massachusetts 
educator, the last has received the least prac- 
tical consideration. 

The requirements of the well-disciplined 
school train the child in punctuality, neatness, 
obedience, courtesy, diligence, perseverance 
and other habits that in time become moral 
virtues exceedingly valuable in his equipment 
for right living. These results, however, have 
been incidental rather than purposed. We 
have been alert to introduce into our schools 
the best methods of instruction in the mechan- 
ical and the fine arts, domestic science, com- 
mercial courses, and in all branches of the 
course of study, that our pupils may be well 
equipped mentally and practically for the vari- 
ous vocations of life; but what have we done 
to improve our methods in training and edu- 
cating them in self-reliance, self-direction, and 
self-determination? What are the normal 
schools and other teacher-training institutions 
doing to prepare their students to give in- 
struction in morals? How many of these 
schools make a serious effort to impress their 
young men and women with the importance 
of the subject? How many have a special 
course in the best methods of teaching morals 
with observation classes, such as they have in 
every subject of the curriculum? I am not 
asking these questions in a spirit of adverse 
criticism, but to demonstrate that school men 
have not been considering this question of 
moral training with sufficient seriousness. 
Examine the publications upon teaching— 
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books and periodicals—and how many contain 
anything but the merest platitudes upon the 
subject? Inspect, if you will, the programs of 
county and city teachers’ institutes; what per 
cent. of the lectures and addresses are devoted 
to moral questions? Or, to come still closer 
home, how is it that so few of our school 
manuals have any definite requirements in this 
subject? We carefully outline what is to be 
accomplished in all the branches of the cur- 
riculum in each grade, but have little or noth- 
ing to say about moral instruction. How shall 
we account for these facts? 

I believe that one explanation is that many 
of us have been over-sanguine of results be- 
cause of our conception of the ideal school. 
We have thought of it as a great ethical 
institution that must by virtue of its avowed 
purposes and the character of its teaching 
force produce desirable moral results. 

A partial explanation may be found also in 
the demand during the present generation, 
that morals shall be absolutely divorced from 
religion—a demand that to many seems unrea- 
sonable and practically impossible, and yet in 
many communities must be heeded. Whatever 
explanations may .be offered for the lack of 
positive teaching of morals, a want of interest 
in the subject cannot truthfully be averred of 
any considerable number of present-day edu- 
cators. Profably never before has there been 
in the ranks of the educating forces of the 
world such unanimity upon the doctrine of 
Locke that, “The grand thing in education is 
certainly to establish good moral habits, to 
cultivate noble sentiments, and finally to form 
virtuous characters.” The modern conception 
of education which proposes a free individual, 
capable of making decisions of self-direction 
and trained with a charitable frame of mind 
towards others, is universally accepted by 
American educators. 

The function of the public school in the 
moral education of the child is, therefore, 
fully recognized by educational authorities as 
being of the highest importance. Are the 
schools meeting their obligations in this re- 
spect? Do they fulfill the expectations of 
those who support and foster them? Let us 
admit that they do not fully “measure up” 
to their opportunities and ask what can and 
should be done to increase their efficiency in 
character-building. 

First, while there should be no religious 
instruction, as such, taught in schools sup- 
ported by public taxation, neither should mor- 
als be divorced from the primary religious 
beliefs that are the sources of those sanctions 
that so vitally support and enforce moral 
obligations. Although our government, na- 
tional and state, supports no religious system, 
yet we are a God-fearing nation and recognize 
the authority of a Supreme Being in all de- 
partments of our governmental machinery. 
We should, therefore, stoutly resist the at- 
tempts of agnosticism and infidelity to banish 
from the schools all reference to the Deity. 
No possible harm can come to a child who 
may learn incidentally from the teaching of 
the school of the universal Fatherhood of God 
and its logical corollary, the Brotherhood of 
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Man. Such simple truths can and should be 
taught “ without sectarian prejudice and with- 
out exciting theological controversy.” ‘“ The 
school may use religious sanction to enforce 
and strengthen moral obligation, just as the 
state uses it in administering the civil oath.” 
In other words, “Character is the end of 
— training, religion only a means to this 
end. 
Do not misinterpret my position. I am in 
full accord with those who maintain that in 
American schools there is no feasible way, 
even if it were desirable, of establishing and 
supporting sectarian instruction at the public 
expense. This is not saying, however, that 
the schools are to be made utterly Godless by 
banishing from them the Bible and all mention 
of a Supreme Being as found in “hymns, 
prayers, commandments and narratives,” as 
demanded by some ethical societies and moral 
instruction leagues. 

The contention that to teach the “ simplest 
religious truth” in a public school would be 
unjust, lest there should be present a child of 
an agnostic or an atheist, is the merest fiction. 
The same arguments carried out to their log- 
ical conclusions would prohibit any moral 
teaching, for it is not true that “There is a 
body of moral truth upon which all good men, 
of whatever sect or opinion are agreed.” For 
example, the use, manufacture and sale of 
liquor; the relations of capital and labor; the 
rights of laborers and women; the scope of 


‘ 


_the elective franchise; the right of children to 


an education at the public expense; all these 
questions involve morals and who will dare 
say that the people are of one mind regarding 
their underlying principles. Yet these are the 
subjects that our friends who so greatly fear 
doing violence to the rights of the agnostics, 
insist shall be taught. They seem not to be 
afraid that the teaching of these great moral, 
social and political questions may cause dis- 
sension and violate the rule by which they 
would bind the schools to teach nothing that 
is not universally held to be true. 

The history of civilization teaches us that 
religious sanctions are the basis of morals and 
that when nations departed from that basis 
there always followed a decay of the moral 
life of the nation. That has been true of all 
religions. “Every attempt to ground moral 
obligation solely on human authority has re- 
sulted in the weakening of the conscience, the 
enfeebling of the will, and the lowering of 
the moral life of the people.” A system of 
morality based upon mere expediency or upon 
utilitarian grounds will never produce the 
highest moral life. I am not saying that re- 
ligious sanctions and motives must be pre- 
sented to the pupils as a reason why they 
should obey the moral law; on the contrary, 
I am of the opinion that morals, in the pri- 
mary grades at least, can best be taught with- 
out reference to authority as a basis. What 
I desire to combat is the present tendency to 
make natural sanctions all-sufficient in a code 
of morals and to banish from the public 
schools every suggestion of religion. 

_My second suggestion for the greater effi- 
ciency in the moral education of the child is 
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that the subject receive more serious consid- 
eration upon the part of educational authori- 
ties. There must be agitation and informa- 
tion, but there will be neither as long as we 
rest satisfied with present results. Notwith- 
standing the advancement and improvement 
in systems of education and the tremendous 
sums of money spent thereon, serious criti- 
cisms are made upon the outcome, and that 
too by the friends of education as well as by 
its enemies. They say that a lack of moral 
sensibilty is felt in the relations of home and 
business ; in politics and social life; that our 
young people come into manhood and woman- 
hood unprepared and poorly equipped to meet 
and battle with the moral exigencies of life; 
that their sympathies have not been aroused 
for those who are less fortunate; that their 
judgment upon ethical questions has not been 
trained; that their conscience has not been 
made sensitive. “ Their wits have been sharp- 
ened in the use of tools and the expedients 
of commerce, but they are dull and backward 
in the perception of duty.” 

Our own observations, moreover, should 
advise us that the moral outcome of the train- 
ing of the home, the church and the school 
is not what it should be. I repeat, therefore, 
that all educational agencies should regard 
this function of the public school with great 
seriousness and combine to awaken greater 
interest and to accomplish far more desirable 
results. I have elsewhere intimated that Nor- 
mal Schools should place more stress upon 
moral instruction in their courses. Teachers 
should leave educational institutions well 
equipped to carry on the work in their indi- 
vidual schools and with a high estimate of its 
worth. 

A few educational journals have lately con- 
tained valuable contributions, but as a rule 
there is not enough force in the articles to 
set teachers to thinking. I am inclined to 
think that we superintendents have not, as a 
rule, met our obligations in this important 
matter. Have we laid it upon the hearts and 
consciences of our teachers as we should? 
Have we given them all the aid possible by 
outlining a practical course that should be 
consistently followed? Have we attempted to 
interest the public press in the question, there- 
by securing one of the most powerful aids 
for the cause of morality and righteousness 
that is wielded to-day? Have we consistently 
and persistently sought the aid and co-opera- 
tion of the home and the church? It is a 
lamentable fact that the influence of both the 
latter institutions in the moral education of 
the child is waning. Time was when they 
were the all-important factors, but the condi- 
tions that made them so have passed and what 
we should seek now is their activity and co- 
operation in the effort of the public schools 
to establish and confirm early in the lives of 
the children good moral habits that will be 
“ gradually transformed into principles of con- 
duct understood and freely adopted into defi- 
nite purposes in life, and into ideals of char- 
acter reverently cherished and entertained.” 
I am not saying that the burden of respon- 
sibility should be shifted from the home and 
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the church to the school; their relation to the 
child precludes the possibility of doing so, 
even if it were desirable; but conditions neces- 
sitate the appearance of the State, and, as its 
agents, we are morally bound not only to meet 
our own obligations directly, but to seek the 
co-operation of every other agericy that can 
contribute to the moral well-being of the child. 

Let me be understood in this matter. I 
know that the church is solicitous for the 
spiritual welfare of the children. It teaches 
wholesome doctrine and earnestly seeks their 
salvation, but it has neither the opportunity 
nor the wisdom to train them in right living, 
and I speak from both observation and ex- 
perience. The church, however, is a mighty 
power -and we should seek her influence and 
co-operation. 

While the influence of many homes is on 
the side of moral righteousness, yet it is sadly 
and alarmingly true that in many others their 
influence counteracts the moral teaching of 
the schools, and in thousands of homes no 
care is given to the moral training of the chil- 
dren. If the parents in these homes think of 
the question at all, they believe that the school 
will give the child everything that he needs. 
This is especially true in our crowded cities 
and among certain elements of the foreign 
population. I do not, therefore, minimize the 
influence of the home and the church; in fact, 
I magnify their importance when I urge that 
we seek by every means possible to awaken 
them to the necessity of co-operating with the 
schools in this all-important matter of the 
moral education of the child. 

My third suggestion of what we may do to 
improve the efficiency of the schools in train- 
ing the child morally relates to method. That 
systematic and formal teaching of morals 
tends to impress upon the children the mean- 
ing and importance of moral principles and 
the modes of their application to life and con- 
duct we must admit. 

On the other hand, there is serious danger 
that in the presentation of moral truths at 
stated times and in a formal way, teachers 
will fall into a mechanical manner and thus 
nullify the effect of their instruction. In 
moral instruction “what does not come from 
the heart does not go to the heart.” A teacher 
who merely requires the learning of precepts, 
who talks about duty without any serious con- 
victions himself or without heartfelt earnest- 
ness in his work, had better keep silent. “A 
course of morals which is regular but cold, 
commonplace, dry, does not develop a love for 
the subject.” Moral instruction is intended to 
complete, to elevate, and to ennoble all the 
other instruction of the school; to develop the 
heart, the conscience and the will of the child. 
Its force depends less upon the precisions and 
logical relation of the truths taught than upon 
the intensity of feeling, vividness of impres- 
sions, and the contagious ardor of conviction. 

Says M. Janet: “ There is a capital mode of 
moral instruction which pervades the whole 
course of teaching, all the studies of the child, 
and even all the acts of his life. At each mo- 
ment the instructor is obliged to teach neat- 
ness, politeness, observation, industry, and the 





spirit of peace and control. It should be the 
duty of all teachers to instruct their pupils 
during the whole school course in their duties 
towards their family, their country, their fel- 
lows, themselves, and their God. Learned dis- 
cussion on good and evil, on the character of 
the moral law, on the principle of moral obli- 
gation, ought to be nearly proscribed in ele- 
mentary instruction in morals.” 

With children of our primary and _inter- 
mediate schools at least, the aim should be to 
form habits of right doing without much ap- 
peal to the reason; to get the little ones to 
perform moral acts over and over until they 
naturally do the right from force of habit. 
In the elementary schools there is but little 
science of morals, only a constant practice that 
inclines the will toward the good, until the 
line of moral conduct becomes the line of least 
resistance. There comes a time, however, in 
the intelligence of the child, when something 
more than the teaching of precepts and the 
study of concrete examples is necessary for 
moral development. A person governed by 
habit alone is comparatively helpless when 
confronted by an entirely new set of condi- 
tions. “It is necessary, therefore, to ex- 
tract from the moral habits the latent rules 
of conduct which underlie them and to state 
those in a general form which the mind can 
grasp and retain, and which will be able to 
apply to new conditions as they arise. To this 
end the analysis and formation of rules are 
indispensable.” 

The moral sentiment requires enlightenment 
and direction. The emotions must be guided 
by the judgment, and the judgment can be 
strengthened and trained by instruction. In 
the upper grades, therefore, moral instruction 
must appeal to the intellect, to the sensibilities 
and to the will, and we must strive not only 
to educate the intellect, but also to train the 
will, to cultivate the emotions, and to bring 
into our educational processes all possible op- 
portunities for rational choice. 

My fourth suggestion relates to the teachers. 
And first, if the public schools are to accom- 
plish what they should and what they might in 
the moral education of the child, there must be 
fewer pupils to the teacher. In order to do 
her most effective work in morals the teacher 
must be a living example of all that is best. 
This is impossible in an overcrowded, and 
probably poorly-ventilated room. She must 
likewise have the opportunity of studying the 
pupils individually and of becoming acquainted 
with their homes. How can this be done 
when the large schools and long hours have 
exhausted her vitality? Secondly, those who 
teach only for pecuniary reasons and give no 
thought for the moral welfare of the children, 
must be dropped from the rolls and their 
places filled by those who realize the responsi- 
bility of their calling. When the communities 
recognize the worth of such teachers they will 
pay them well, reduce the number of pupils 
to the school and allow time for the visita- 
tion of the homes of the children. Thirdly, 
teachers must be specially prepared to teach 
morals. Lectures must be given, books studied, 
classes taught, etc., in fact, a regular course in 
ethics, the same as in any other science. “The 
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teacher of practical morality must get his order 
of sequence, his terminology, his knowledge of 
the relation of the intellectual and moral 
faculties, and his justification for his position, 
from the science of ethics, which has its roots 
in the nature and relations of the powers of 
the soul. Without this, ethical teaching is rote 
teaching; mere empiricism.” But above all he 
must have a preparation of heart that fits him 
for his high office as nothing else can do. 
Whatever system of ethics is introduced into 
his school, or whether there is none, the 
teacher can never be relieved from his per- 
sonal moral responsibility. He must be con- 
secrated to his task and penetrated by a sense 
of the lofty character thereof. 

“The supreme ethical need of the school is 
an inspiring life back of precept, a soul- 
inspired manhood back of instruction. It is 
not words on the lips, but truth dwelling 
regally in the life, that touches children’s 
hearts with transforming power.” For effec- 
tive teaching in morals, then, the teacher him- 
self must be prepared both intellectually and 
morally. To accomplish most beneficent re- 
sults his heart should beat with noble emo- 
tions, his ideal should be exalted, his faith 
in the triumph of goodness abounding, and his 
example one to inspire pupils to moral 
righteousness. 

A brief synopsis of my paper may aid us in 
a further discussion of this important phase of 
education. A glance backward revealed the 
fact that men’s conceptions of the ends of 
education were modified largely by their out- 
look upon life. Their philosophy and their 
religion were the foundations of their views 
upon matters educational. In almost every 
system, however, character-building held some 
importance and in course of time it has theo- 
retically come to take the chief place. I ex- 
pressed the opinion, however, that the teach- 
ing of morals is incidental in American schools 
rather than purposed, and criticised the atti- 
tude of educationists upon the practical side 
of the subject. After an admission that the 
public schools are not accomplishing all in the 
way of moral education that we hope for, I 
offered some suggestions as to what might be 
done to increase their efficiency. ° 

First—I made a plea for the sanctions of 
religion as a basis for moral instruction—not 
that I would have religion taught in the schools 
but because I do not believe that natural 
sanctions are a sufficient basis for the greatest 
moral efficiency. 

In the second place, I urged that all edu- 
cators and educational agencies rouse to the 
importance of active, positive, enthusiastic 
moral training, and suggested that we enter 
upon a campaign of agitation and information, 
securing the co-operation of the home, the 
church, the press and every other possible or- 
ganization or agency to waken a sentiment that 
will demand moral training. 

Thirdly, while I oppose a formal course in 
morals given at stated times in the primary 
schools at least, yet I hold that we are delin- 
quent if we do not outline for our teachers 
and include in our school manuals a complete 
synopsis of what should be taught in each 
grade. 
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My fourth suggestion is in reference to 
teachers. (1) The strain upon the teacher 
must be lessened. (2) Incompetent and sordid 
teachers must be dropped from the rolls. (3) 
Teachers must have special preparation to 
teach morals and they must be consecrated to 
their work if the highest results are to be 
secured. 

In conclusion, I desire to say that I believe 
the time will come when “ morals” will occupy 
just as important a place in every program as 
do physical and intellectual exercises now. 
But we are not ready for it yet. Perfunctory 
work is bad enough, and bad enough when it 
occurs in the teaching of the present program, 
but it will be fatal in the teaching of morals. 
Better a thousand times that we should con- 
tinue to teach incidentally and with a heart- 
felt interest, lessons of great ethical value as 
gleaned from story, fable, literature, history 
and life, than the cold, formal, regular, pre- 
pared, cut-and-dry lesson of the day by a 
teacher who lacks both tact and enthusiasm 
in his presentation. 


FUNCTION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IN THE 
PHYSICAL CARE OF THE CHILD. 


This was the second subject discussed 
under the general topic of the afternoon. 
Principal H. E. Winner, of Pittsburg, read 
the following paper on the subject: 


It is a commendable fact that in this modern 
day we are beginning to realize that the whole 
child comes to school to be trained and de- 
veloped, and that the physical side of the 
child’s life is entitled to first consideration in 
connection with the intellectual and moral 
powers of the mind. This condition did not 
prevail in any general sense even twenty 
years ago. It is with considerable difficulty 
that the principle is fully recognized now and 
acted upon by boards of education. It need 
not be proven to the members of this con- 
vention, that without the sound body, or with 
the physical system racked by pain or disease, 
you can expect a life to attain its highest effi- 
ciency. As educators you readily admit the 
truth of the statement, but to convince those 
whose business it is to provide the equipment 
and facilities is not an easy task. However, 
it is my firm conviction that the public con- 
science is becoming awakened, and as educa- 
tion, in its power to create new visions, 
marches on we may rightfully expect marked 
improvement. 

Since we are beginning to recognize this 
physical side, what is the duty of the public 
school in reference to the same? We view 
many of our school buildings of the present 
day, and we are at once forced to admit that 
a large part of them do not conduce to the 
best physical interests of the children, but for- 
tunately most of these buildings belong to 
that time of construction which may be repre- 
sented by a fifth or a quarter of a century ago. 

Our first thought then concerns itself with 
the building, its location and its equipment. It 
is not my intention to describe in detail that 
building not designed for the care of children 
with its poor location, inadequate ventilation, 
improper provision for sanitation, insufficient 
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light, and its improper seating facilities. Truly- 


you have all seen such a building. Even yet 
there are entirely too many of them in the 
State of Pennsylvania; at least such is the 
condition in western Pennsylvania. The argu- 
ment is advanced that they served their day 
well. We admit the truth of this statement 
though we must add, at a tremendous cost to 
the childhood of that day. However, the com- 
plexity of the social life was not so marked in 
that early time. The life outside the school 
was so different that the physical nature was 
enabled to make rational adjustment with what 
it had failed to receive from the school and its 
equipment. 

And what has produced the changed social 
conditions? What influences are at work to 
cause minds to be altered in a comparatively 
short space of time? Mainly this, our country 
is being rapidly populated by the people of 
almost ever eastern country. The numbers are 
strikingly large. I need only refer you to 
the statistics concerning immigration for the 
past year. Now, you ask, what has this to 
do with the physical welfare of the children? 
These people coming from _ thickly-settled 
countries of Europe seek to continue their 
mode of life in this country much as they lived 
in their home country; consequently, the most 
thickly settled portions of our cities come to 
have their Italian quarter, Russian quarter, 
etc. But what has this to do with the school 
problem? It not only causes a change in social 
conditions, but imposes an additional burden 
in the intellectual, moral, and physical develop- 
ment of the children of such people. 


Nor is immigration the sole cause of changed 


conditions. With the many improved conveni- 
ences for increased home comfort, the varied 
duties of the children of a few years ago have 
practically been dispensed with. The ability 
of children to acquire physical exercise in 
sufficient quantity, therefore, has been reduced 
to a minimum. This imposes an additional 
burden upon the schools of the present day. 
Of course in the smaller cities and in the rural 
communities the need is not so imperative. 

What, then, should we expect to find in the 
equipment of the modern school of this day? 
Clearly the following if we seek to meet the 
conditions previously mentioned: A building 
suitably located on an elevation to assist drain- 
age, surrounded by as large an area as can 
consistently be provided, the larger the better ; 
provided with most improved appliances as 
to heating and ventilation; the best of sani- 
tary devices, conveniently situated; and suffi- 
cient light, readily accessible to all. The fore- 
going are so commonplace, that to mention 
them is but to admit their just claim. 

These are equally meritorious: Each modern 
building of the present day should have a 
gymnasium with complete equipment, baths, 
and if possible a swimming pool; rooms for 
play; an auditorium; reading rooms; and 
rooms for study. In each and every school 
room the best adjustable furniture should 
be provided, and some one detailed to make 
correct and reasonable adjustments of said 
furniture which, alas, too often is adjustable 
only in name. With all these things, facilities 
should be furnished in evry room for placing 
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plants, appropriate pictures and statuary. Me- 
thinks I hear someone say, “An ideal condi- 
tion.” But, fellow teachers, is not this only a 
reasonable requirement in the way of a build- 
ing? And even this equipment may be sup- 
plemented by providing proper materials for 
manual training and domestic science work. 

As stated in the beginning of this discus- 
sion, health is the first consideration. Pro- 
vision undoubtedly is needed in our thickly- 
settled centers for assisting in the care of the 
physical side. The class of children most in 
need of this provision are those children who 
come from the “quarters” previously men- 
tioned. It is generally conceded that the school 
room is a common source of infection. Any- 
thing which shall tend to the inculcation of 
the habit of cleanliness should be provided. 

Now a word concerning equipping rooms for 
purpose of study. This question, I grant, is 
one under discussion, as to how much and 
what study should be done outside the regular 
school day. Before uttering positive edicts, 
conditions presenting themselves must be an- 
alyzed. Duties are often imposed upon chil- 
dren to be accomplished at home, and no 
thought is given concerning the conditions 
under which such tasks are to be performed. 
Many children have positively no opportunity 
furnished. There is no place that they may 
call their own. To escape they seek the streets, 
where vicious habits are formed, not only af- 
fecting the moral life but the physical as well. 
It is a cause for rejoicing that such condi- 
tions do not exist in all sections represented 
here, but it must be granted that in many of 
our boroughs and cities such conditions do 
obtain. This gives us a problem of tremen- 
dous import. What shall be the solution? 
Shall we abandon the imposition of any tasks 
at home? Personally, I am not opposed to all 
forms of study in the home, but conditions 
confronting us must be recognized. The lack 
of proper facilities is a serious obstacle. How 
then can we provide for the children of the 
grammar grades, that a reasonable amount of 
study may be coupled with the time for play 
outside the regular session? This gives us a 
double problem for we must recognize that the 
“play element” is instinctive and must needs 
be provided for. 

The educational world is awakening to the 
fact that the public school buildings may do 
service for longer hours than many are being 
used now. If the buildings could be thrown 
open in the early evenings for study under 
proper direction for a time, to be followed with 
recreation of a wholseome and helpful charac- 
ter, in which amusements, consisting of games, 
music, amateur theatricals, etc., might be in- 
dulged, and an opportunity given the parents 
to become interested in the efforts of the chil- 
dren, by cominng out for an hour, great good 
would surely result. Is this radical? Is it 
impossible? Is it idealistic? Study this prob- 
lem, you who are face to face with condi- 
tions such as have been mentioned, and I be- 
lieve you will admit the force of the proposi- 
tion. And my plea for this is largely upon the 
grounds of conserving the physical ability of 
the children. Infinitely more might be said 
upon this subject from the moral viewpoint 
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with all the demoralizing tendencies we are 
forced to confront. The proposition, in gen- 
eral is then to provide facilities for work as 
well as for play. It must be admitted that both 
are entitled to impartial consideration. To fail 
to so ‘provide is to seek for work done under 
most unfavorable conditions, and to endure 
forms of amusement that are a menace to the 
health of the children. We may ask ourselves 
if it is worth while. It seems worthy of care- 
ful consideration. 

Then again the question of caring for the 
child’s health while he is in school is a vital 
one. The principle of systematic medical in- 
spection for the schools is gaining ground rap- 
idly. The fact that the larger cities are adopt- 
ing “ medical inspection ” does not prove alto- 
gether that there is greater need for the same 
in those cities than in the schools of smaller 
enrollment. It is generally conceded that the 
school-room easily becomes a place of infec- 
tion, a clearing house for the exchange of dis- 
eases peculiar to children. While schools are 
in session epidemics of disease are always 
more pronounced. In the city which I have 
the privilege of representing medical inspec- 
tion is only in its infancy, and thus far has 
been so remote that its benefits have been re- 
duced to a minimum. Dr. J. F. Edwards, Su- 
perintendent of the Bureau of Health, has 
labored assiduously to have funds appropriated 
for this purpose. Many public-spirited physi- 
cians have given their time to the movement, 
but thus far it has been somewhat local. The 
fact that Pittsburg does not have careful and 
consistent medical inspection of its schools 
does by no means say that such is not an abso- 
lute necessity. During the present school year 
much sickness has prevailed among the school 
children which could have been prevented by 
such inspection as has been indicated. It is 
true that in some sections such work is se- 
verely criticized, and when an effort is made 
to correct the hearing of some deaf child or to 
suggest the use of glasses for another, it is 
characterized as a usurpation of parental pre- 
rogatives, a dangerous form of paternalism. 
Little sympathy is due any form of inspection 
which may cause the child to be imposed upon 
or made the subject of any unusual experi- 
ments by any experimental physician, but with 
the highest good of the child in mind and ex- 
aminations carefully and thoughtfully made, 
the same followed by suggestions to the parent, 
infinite good might be made to accrue for the 
children at large. : 

There are many things to consider in refer- 
ence to this subject. The schools of to-day 
are making heavy demands: upon the child’s 
vitality. Continued effort is demanded, pure 
air is supplied in many instances too sparingly ; 
school-rooms are held at too high or too low 
a temperature, and we wonder at the nervous 
dispositions, numerous headaches and anemic 
conditions that confront us. You may say, 
What has medical inspection to do with such 
problems, problems that competent teachers 
should successfully solve? It is indeed en- 
couraging to know that earnest and faithful 
teachers are doing much to alleviate conditions 
in this respect, but what is still further needed 
is the skilled medical attendant who may give 





intelligent and competent advice to those in 
authority. But you say, Shall we burden the 
teacher further? Yes, when that additional 
burden has to do with the physical well-being 
of the child whom we are seeking to uplift 
and inspire. In my judgment, medical inspec- 
tion should deal with the problems that I 
have suggested fully as much as with the ques- 
tion of contagious and infectious diseases, in- 
asmuch as questions of sanitation and ventila- 
tion affect all pupils at the same time. But 
the question of contagious and infectious dis- 
eases, how frequently it worries us! How 
often a child remains in school longer than he 
should, suffering perhaps with the first symp- 
toms of diphtheria or scarlet fever, and we 
know it not, because it requires the trained 
eye to detect such symptoms. How often we 
are besieged by children who desire to return 
to school before the danger of the disease may 
be absent! The health law of our State has 
done much to lessen many of the difficulties of 
this kind, but even with the great assistance 
given us by the Bureau of Health we still have 
some special problems to meet. 

Nor are the things I have previously men- 
tioned all that we need medical assistance 
about. In this modern day much attention is 
being given to the so-called “slow pupil,” 
which attention is commendable, but very often 
this slow pupil is one of God’s unfortunates 
who may be suffering from defective hearing 
or sight or some other physical ailment yet 
not conscious of the same. Careful and sys- 
tematic medical inspection would seek out 
these causes, and in many instances would be 
able to prescribe for them in such a manner 
that they would disappear, or at best relieve 
the one so affected that more substantial prog- 
ress might be made in his school work. 
Greater consideration given to these cases 
would at least determine the reasons for the 
retardation of such pupils, and in a failure to 
prevent would classify such children that they 
might be cared for to better advantage, in the 
school especially designed for defectives where 
they might be instructed by a teacher espe- 
cially qualified for such work. Much work is 
being done along this line and we find the 
schools for defectives springing into existence. 
While every teacher and principal does do 
much in matters of this kind, yet they lack 
the training that fits them for making ready 
detection of cases of contagious diseases and 
for giving needed advice to defectives. 

Iu addition to the skilled medical attendant 
that has been mentioned, whose duties should 
consist in frequent visitation of the school to 
detect any possible cases of contagious dis- 
eases, to make proper examination of all de- 
fective children ana to advise teachers, there 
should be the trained nurse to visit the homes 
of children in need of medical attention or the 
homes of those who come from unsanitary 
surroundings, the same to give helpful advice 
to mothers in reference to the physical welfare 
of their children. When systematic medical 
inspection has been established in every school 
community of a considerable size, such as has 
been indicated, and the said inspection is prop- 
erly supplemented by visiting nurses then, and 
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not until then, has the public school done its 
highest duty in reference to the child. 

Another obligation of the school, which duty 
is a growth of medical inspection, is to make 
provision for the defective children that are 
to be found in every school, either by having 
the special school or special classes. Such an 
arrangement can only result in the greatest 
good not only to the normal child, by giving 
him all the attention due him, but also in 
classifying the defective where he may receive 
instruction that he is able to assimilate. No 
sympathy is due that argument that would 
seek to delay either the introduction of medical 
inspection or establishing schools under public 
school control for defectives. Those who op- 
pose these two propositions base their argu- 
ment upon transgression of parental rights. 
But while we may grant the validity of the 
argument yet when the highest good of the 
child is to be considered, we believe much of 
the imaginary opposition would vanish. Noth- 
ing of any value has been accomplished with- 
out effort, nor can we expect reform move- 
ments along educational lines to result in 
much good unless opposition is in evidence. 
Consistent conduct in these matters assures 
their ultimate success. 

In this discussion, no reference has heen 
made to the curriculum, but we have assumed 
that such is organized and adapted to the rea- 
sonable requirement of childhood and that it 
seeks to conserve the highest physical inter- 
ests. Only such a curriculum has any place 
in any school system. 


Briefly summarizing what this paper has 
sought to present, we may say in conclusion: 
(1) That health is the first consideration, and 
that this principle is being more generally 


recognized. (2) School buildings and_ their 
equipment should be designed for the highest 
physical interest of the child. (3) That the 
further use of the building and its equipment 
for more hours of the day would assist in en- 
couraging play in its proper relation and also 
in securing better work, both of which would 
conduce to the conservation of the physical 
forces of children as well as the moral. (4) 
Medical inspection, sane in its management and 
assisted by visiting nurses, is absolutely essen- 
tial for the best physical development. (5) 
The establishment of special classes or schools 
for defectives is an imperative duty in the 
best consideration of modern childhood. 


Supt. S. A. Thurlow, of Pottsville, thinks 
that the work in the line of physical and 
moral training of children is in an en- 
couraging state. All that has been done 
is sufficient to show us how great is the 


field to be developed. On Monday when 


we return to our schools and look over the 
pinched faces, rounded shoulders, hollow 
chests, poor sight of our pupils, we will get 
an idea of the size of the problem. When 
the speaker was a boy in Maine, any lad 
suffering from a contagious disease might 
attend school, and endanger the whole 
school. Now such contingencies are pro- 
vided for by the laws of the State. In that 
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day the boy who failed in his lessons, no 
matter from what cause, met with but one 
reward—oil of brick. When the so-called 
malicious boy was such because of a 
pinched brain, the same remedy was ap- 
plied. It is to be feared that this idea has 
not entirely disappeared. The sooner 
school men realize that you cannot thrash 
viciousness out of children, the better it 
will be for the schools. He does not have 
fears for the future. We can remove the 
difficulties from the lines of natural de- 
velopment. It is impossible for the weary, 
overworked, regular teacher to deal with 
abnormal cases in the ordinary school. A 
teacher in that condition cannot profitably 
give moral instruction. It would be per- 
functory only and so produce little effect. 

: Supt. Harman: The teacher should be a 
living example of all that is best. Teachers 
should be prepared for such work before 
entering the school-room. No one should 
be given charge of a school who is not 
competent to meet the emergencies which 
may arise, and draw moral lessons from 
everyday life. He then paid a tribute to 
two former*teachers who had influenced 
him for good early in life, and went on to 
say that defectives should be removed from 
regular schools. It is safe to pin your faith 
to the normal boy who is freed from vicious 
influences. He will be apt to be honest, 
trustworthy, pure, and will need only a 
little guiding. Some people think that we 


‘are born with tendencies to evil; but we 


are also born with greater tendencies to 
good. Boys have a keen sense of justice, 
and the teacher who respects it will have 
little trouble with their moral training. 
The State should separate from normal 
children those who are different in body and 
mind from the rest, and then the normal 
child will be well cared for. He closed 
with a plea for an equality of advantages 
between the city and rural schools. This 
is the day of the “square deal.” All we 
need to do is to carry on the war along 
these lines, until all the crippled in mind 
and body shall have had their wounds - 
cured. (Applause.) 

Dr. Buehrle, of Lancaster, said that the 
State Legislature may pass laws making it 
obligatory to have sufficient window space 
in each school-room, but the teachers often 
make this provision of no effect by keeping 
down the shades. Perhaps when we have 
medical inspection of schools this condi- 
tion will be improved. Again, many 
teachers regulate the temperature of school- 
rooms by their own feelings, and not 
by the thermometer. In the previous dis- 
cussion of this subject no word has been 
said of the false standards of right and 
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wrong which exist in all our schools, from 
highest to lowest. Pupils think it perfectly 
right to cheat, and believe anything is right 
which will help them to “ get there.” This 
is not only the sentiment in schools, but in 
society as well. When the State wants 
work done it invariably has to pay two or 
more prices for the work, and no one seems 
to hesitate at taking this exorbitant 
amount. The man whose property is in- 
creased in value by the cutting through of 
a new street invariably demands damages. 
When such is the moral condition of so- 
ciety, we are bound to aid in counteracting 
it by our teaching. In our city we have 
parents who tell their chiidren to lie about 
their residences so as to escape paying tui- 
tion fees. What should a teacher say to 
such a child? Again, we must make it a 
point to teach that no oath is binding that 
leads us to do wrong. To summarize: 
(1) We must get teachers to carry out in 
practice those laws of hygiene which they 
teach their children, in regard to light, 
temperature, etc. (2) We must see that 
proper standards of conduct are inculcated. 

Dr. Whitmer: One of the most important 
things we must strive for is the elimina- 
tion of defective children from schools for 
normal children. Supt. Spayd’s remarks 
this morning might lead some one to sup- 
pose that Pennsylvania has already pro- 
vided for its mentally defective children; 
but this is not the case. Thousands of 
children are in the class-rooms of ordinary 
schools who ought to be in special institu- 
tions. It is wasted time to attempt to 
teach them while grouped with normal 
pupils. 

Supt. Spayd explained that he had con- 
fined his remarks to the unusual child, but 
had not included the abnormal child. He 
had spoken of classes of children not suf- 
ficiently far from the normal to make it 
necessary to send them to special institu- 
tions. It is true that the State’s facilities 
for taking care of defective children are 
inadequate, as are its other educational 
facilities. Defective children should be 
especially provided for so as to give normal 
children a chance. 

Supt. Norris: More people fail in life 
because of weak morals than on account of 
poor education. Morals cannot be taught 
separately from religion. The time will 
come when the greater part of moral in- 
struction will be given by the schools, The 
church has proven its inability to perform 
this office unassisted. The physical under- 
lies the moral, and many causes of wrong- 
doing in children will be found to have a 
purely physical basis. There ought to be 
a commission appointed to pass upon the 
plans of all new school buildings. Di- 





rectors are too often not competent to build 
hygienic houses. 

Supt. E. E. Miller protested against 
moral education being made a part of the 
duty of the common schools. It is the 
duty of parents. When the home decays, 
the nation will decay. He does not believe 
that all children tell the truth in their in- 
fancy. Self-preservation is the first law 
of nature, and children are born with an 
instinct to preserve themselves, by any 
means, by a lie if necessary. Truthtelling 
must be taught. It is not an inherent 
quality. 

Supt. Thurlow reiterated his belief that 
children in nearly every case, if not sub- 
jected to too much pressure, will tell the 
truth. 

Supt. Macnamee: The time will come 
when the great burden of the moral train- 
ing of the children will devolve upon the 
schools. No other agency comes into quite 
so close touch with the child’s life. It is 
true that when the home decays, the nation 
will likewise decay; but if we give the 
proper training to our children, we reach 
both the home and the nation. 

Dr. Whitmer, of the University, invited 
the Department to a “ clinic” to be held to- 
morrow morning at nine o’clock. Several 
abnormal children had been secured from 
neighboring cities, and Dr. Whitmer agreed 
to examine these cases and give his 
opinion as to the cause and the proper 
treatment in different cases. 


RECEPTION BY PROVOST HARRISON. 


At four o’clock the Department ad- 
journed, and the Superintendents present 
were photographed before leaving the Hall 
for the University Museum, where a recep- 
tion was tendered them by Provost C. C. 
Harrison, A very enjoyable time was spent 
by the members of the Department. After 
introductions and light refreshments, Dr. 
Clay exhibited the Babylonian tablets in 
the possession of the University, and trans- 
lated some of the inscriptions in the pres- 
ence of the visitors, who were much in- 
terested in everything seen and heard ‘in 
this wonderful museum. 





FRIDAY EVENING. 


be Department met at eight o’clock in 

College Hall to consider the topic of 
“The Educational Commission.” The 
Commission was represented by two of its 
members, State Supt. N. C. Schaeffer, and 
Supt. J. M. Coughlin, of Wilkesbarre. The 
other side of the question was presented 
by Supt. H. C. Missimer, of Erie. 
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DR. SCHAEFFER’S ADDRESS. 


Dr. Schaeffer said that when appointed 
a member of the Commission he resolved 
to be open to suggestions from all sources. 
It appears difficult for the Commission to 
get suggestions from superintendents. 
Where the superintendent is a man of 
strong personality he wishes to be let alone, 
to work out his problems in his own way. 
It is where the man is weak that legisla- 
tion is needed to assist him. It takes 
courage for a school man to give sugges- 
tions to the Commission, because he fears 
he may: be thought unable to perform his 
work unassisted. 

He said it was not his intention to re- 
port what the Commission was doing, but 
to raise questions in the minds of his 
hearers. Superintendents are asked to sup- 
port the work of the Commission only as 
far as they consider it worthy of support. 
The Commission hears much talk which is 
not helpful. Some people speak of the 
school system of the State as though it 
were dead. Others are impractical and 
visionary. Still others would have us 
adopt a strongly centralized system similar 
to that of France. They think that every 
educational advance in this State has come 
from Harrisburg. There exists in the 
minds of many persons a totally incorrect 
conception of the educational system of our 
Commonwealth. Last summer in conversa- 
tion with Governor Hughes he explained 
that he vetoed the New York City bill pro- 
viding that persons doing similar school 
work should be paid equal salaries regard- 
less of sex, on the ground that the State 
has never surrendered to the municipality 
the control of the education of its children. 
The veto had been predicted by Dr. Butler 
and Supt. Maxwell on the ground that the 
question was one to be settled by the 
municipality itself. 

Our own Supreme Court, through Justice 
Brown, has rendered the same opinion. 
We should never forget that the State has 
reserved to itself the direction of the educa- 
tion of its children. When we talk of a 
centralized system we cannot therefore 


mean the lodging of more power in the | 


Legislature than it already possesses. 


When the system was created the Legis-: 


lature created organs through which to 
administer it. Every municipality was 
created a school district. but the State did 
not transfer its sovereignty to local authori- 
ties. Therefore, when we talk of centrali- 
zation we must mean taking away some of 
the authority now possessed by local boards 
and lodging it in other hands. 

The powers of a school board seem un- 
limited. Governor Stone once remarked to 
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the State Superintendent, “ You and I can 
be reversed by the courts, but certain ac- 
tions of school boards are beyond their 
authority.” A case recently decided by the 
courts was of a man living in a certain dis- 
trict, and paying taxes therein. The school 
board would not allow his children to at- 
tend the local schools, and the court de- 
cided that it had no jurisdiction in the 
matter. A school board may select sites 
and build school houses, .buy furniture, 
books and supplies, adopt a course of study, 
fix the salaries of teachers, determine the 
tax rate, decide on the tenure of teachers— 
in truth the only power denied to boards 
is the exclusion of unvaccinated children 
from school. 

If it is advisable to abridge these powers, 
how shall it be done? In New Jersey a 
county superintendent can condemn a 
school building and the municipality must 
build a new one. Shall we give this power 
to our county superintendents. Originally 
the directors examined teachers themselves, 
or by means of an examiner appointed by 
them. This plan was found very unsatis- 
factory. Tlte Legislature created the office 
of county superintendent, who should serve 
as expert examiner. Surely this was wise 
legislation and centralization of power. 

Few persons know what led to the crea- 
tion of the office of county superintendent. 
During the administration of Governor 
Curtin the state appropriation was paid to 
all districts, the officers of whose board took 
affidavit that they had levied twice the 
amount of the appropriation. Sometimes 
not a cent of tax was actually collected in 
these districts. Sometimes the appropria- 
tion was spent on bettering the condition 
of the public roads. The office of county 
superintendent was created to put a stop to 
such abuses. It resulted in the defeat of 
one governor, but his successor stood 
strongly for the office, and its permanence 
was assured. 

The Commission hears much of closer 
supervision. Two questions arise from its 
consideration: Shall we create the office of . 
assistants to the county superintendent, or 
adopt the Massachusetts plan of allowing 
several districts to combine and employ 
their own supervisor? Or shall we adopt 
the New Jersey plan and have the county 
superintendents and their assistants ap- 
pointed by a State board? 

Another question before us is the school 
curriculum. To-day a school board may 
adopt any course it wishes, and as a con- 
sequence we have many different courses 
throughout the State. And yet the varia- 
tion throughout the State is not great. 
During Dr. Higbee’s administration of our 
school affairs, “ State uniformity ” threat- 
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ened to sweep all before it. He sug- 
gested, in ridicule of such a measure, 
that a law be passed by the Legislature that 
all children should be born -uniform! 
There is confusion as to the meaning of 
the word uniformity.. Unity and _ uni- 
formity are different things. It is a ques- 
tion how far unity demands uniformity. A 
recent letter from a New York school 
authority advises strongly against the 
adoption of the system of regents’ examina- 
tions now existing in that State. The 
Second Assistant Superintendent of that 
State said that when a syllabus for schools 
had been adopted, not for $1,000 would he 
have allowed his boys to go through the 
lock-step of the seventh and eighth grades. 
These facts raise many questions in the 
minds of the Commission. 

At what points should we modify the 
powers of boards and regulate them by 
legislation? The Legislature has power to 
do this. In the history of our system it 
has been the Legislature which fixed the 
minimum length of the school term, regu- 
lated the certification of teachers, etc. 

When we speak of French centralization 
we mean one thing. The State superin- 
tendent in that country can tell, at any 
given hour, what the children in all the 
schools of France are studying. The com- 
plaint has always been that teachers had 
no freedom, but were always required to 
teach with the examination questions of the 
Department in view. In Germany a dif- 
ferent system is in use. Instead of the 
questions from the Department teachers 
conduct their own examinations in the 
presence of an agent of the government. 
Which plan would be best for Pennsyl- 
vania? Or would it be better to eschew all 
State examinations and put the matter into 
the hands of the local superintendent? 

Again arises the question of the tax levy. 
All are ready to laud the schools of Massa- 
chusetts. There decentralized power exists. 
The town meeting decides on the tax levy. 
In Pennsylvania, outside of Philadelphia, 
the boards decide the question. In this 
city an anomalous situation confronts us. 
The law says that five mills may be assessed 
for school purposes. Philadelphia’s school 
appropriation never goes to the board of 
education, but is paid into the city treasury, 
where it disappears. 

Another question which confronts the 

ommission is, How shall school boards be 
selected? Some people favor the appoint- 
ment of directors by the courts. Others 
believe they should be elected at large. 
Still others, that they should be elected by 
wards, 

Every third class city seems willing to 
have legislation for all other cities of its 
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class. The same thing is true as to taxa- 
tion. Everyone seems very willing to have 
the other fellow taxed or reformed. Good 
boards seem to want to be let alone. 

Dr. Schaeffer closed by assuring the De- 
partment that the Commission was com- 
posed of men sincerely anxious to arrive 
at such conclusions as would promote our 
educational development and make the 
school system of Pennsylvania the best in 
the country. He asked that school men 
give their best thought to matters needing 
attention and suggest to the Commission 
what they think wise. 


REMARKS OF SUPT. COUGHLIN. 


Supt. Coughlin, of the Commission, said 
that it was his wish that every boy and 
girl should get a good education. No form 
of legislation, however, can take the place 
of the work of a good teacher. Neither 
can an education be obtained without per- 
sonal effort. School work amounts to little 
if the children do not come with the wish 
to know and the will to do. 

What is a good education? There is a 
tendency at the present to attempt to solve 
every social problem in the schools; but if 
a child learns to read understandingly, to 
write legibly, to use the language correctly, 
and to apply the four rules of arithmetic 
quickly and with accuracy he has received 
a substantial equipment for practical life. 
Broad culture is desirable, but it must be 
based on the simple outline just given. 

Dr. Schaeffer has pointed out the com- 
plexity of the problems which the Commis- 
sion must solve. Personally, I think, that 
much can be done by carrying out our 
present school laws. When the child labor 
law was declared unconstitutional, some 
persons thought that the bottom had 
dropped out of our Pennsylvania system, 
and yet, if the compulsory law is enforced, 
the same results will be attained. There is 
now a requirement that- the owners of 
factories shall report to the schools the 
number of children between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen who are employed. In 
few instances is this done. (Three super- 
intendents only said that the law was com- 
plied with.) 

The schools of the State seem in some 
places to be growing out of sympathy with 
the people. It is fundamental for their 
welfare that they be kept close to the 
people. This will indicate that a maximum 
of local authority is desirable. Only such 
centralization of authority will be beneficial 
as will give equal educational advantages 
to all the children of the State, no matter 
where they live. Any other plan involves 
unjust discrimination. Whatever is done 
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about the appropriation should be governed 
by that thought. 

The people should exercise authority be- 
cause that is the principle on which this 
government is founded. The people can be 
trusted. History shows that all the great 
reforms of the past have sprung from them. 
The cause of popular education will be 
benefited by making the responsibility for 
the schools a local matter, for interest in 
them will thereby be increased. 

In regard to a State course of study I 
recognize the same underlying principle. I 
believe in the greatest possible local liberty. 
Only enough organization is needed to hold 
the small units together. The laws already 
prescribe a course of study, and no matter 
how different superintendents may regulate 
the details, the same branches remain. 
There is already uniformity in that respect. 
Or does a State course mean that so much 
work shall be laid out for each year? The 
more limitations are removed from a course 
of study the more you improve it. Or do the 
advocates of a State course desire a manual 
of instruction? Two years ago the State 
Association appointed a committee to draft 
a course of study for this State. The com- 
mittee met often, spent time and money on 
the matter and with what result? It was 
never heard of afterwards. We have each 
followed our own ideas of what we ought 
to do. The greater the liberty all-wed to 
the local authorities the better. It does not 
matter so much just what the children 
study as under what circumstances the 
studying is done. Give teachers liberty, 
and they put their personality into their 
work, so that it becomes interesting and 
effective. 

The present vaccination law annoys the 
people. It is ridiculous that children should 
be put out of school because they have not 
been vaccinated, when the law appoints no 
one to vaccinate them. There is no real 
vaccination law in the State, and there 
should be none. This business belongs to 
the municipality. Let the municipality as- 
sume its duties and let the schools remain 
free to perform theirs. Another question 
about which we hear much is uniformity 
of text-books. But what we are told is 
what ought to be done, not how to do it. 

We feel attached to many of our school 
laws. They have grown up with the State 
itself and what is good in them ought to 
stand, but the language ought to be made 
such as to be readily understood by the 
common people. This part of the Com- 
mission’s work is easy. The suggestion of 
new legislation is more difficult. 

At ‘a recent educational meeting it was 
said that the efficiency of our teachers 
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ought to be increased. This cannot be done 
by law. A mere increase of salaries will 
not produce the result if the same teachers 
are retained. Special training is good, but 
neither is it enough. The efficient teacher 
becomes so by practice, and no other method 
produces efficiency. Supervision will not 
result in increased efficiency, unless the 
supervisor is of the kind who cannot only 
diagnose the case but prescribe the remedy, 
and heal the sick. 

Supt. Coughlin closed by saying that he 
had thus outlined some of the questions 
which were occupying the attention of the 
Commission. He thanked his audience for 
their courteous attention and urged them 
to co-operate with the Commission in find- 
ing the defects in existing laws and apply- 
ing the proper remedies. 


_Supt. Messimer, of Erie, continued the 
discussion of the question in the following 
paper: 


THE STATE EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION. 


When William Penn wrote into his Frame 
of Government for his province of Pennsyl- 
vania, the thought that all parents, guardians 
and trustees of children shall cause them to 
be instructed in reading and writing, “so 
that,” as the document runs, “they may be 
able to read the Scriptures, and write by the 
time they are twelve years of age, and that 
they may be taught some useful trade or skill, 
that the poor. may work to live, and the rich 
if they become poor may not want,” then and 
there was planted the seed which, in the course 
of the next century and a half, germinated 
and matured into the public school system of 
our Commonwealth. 

The colonial system of education came to 
an end because it developed a distinction be- 
tween the rich and the poor by making those 


pay who could pay, and offering instruction 


gratis to those who could not pay. 

Naturally, therefore, the great fundamental 
law of 1834, inaugurating the public school 
system, came to supplant the law of William 
Penn. It provided education for all by the 
proportionate taxation of all alike, but its 
optional acceptance or rejection by the voters 
of each school district, its failure to provide 
a standard of qualifications for the teacher, or 
to provide for expert supervision of its 
schools, its making the school board the sole 
authority for raising the revenue to build the 
school house, for hiring whom it pleased to 
teach the school, for determining what should 
be taught and what should not be taught in 
the school, led, in the course of time, to “ con- 
fusion worse confounded,” and brought about 
the reorganization of the entire public school 
system in the great Act of 1854. 

That Act gave to the school board definite 
powers and duties. It separated school taxes 
into school and building funds. It provided 
for supervision of the schools by expert au- 
thority. It compelled the teacher to qualify 
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for the business of teaching by examination 
under a superintendent. It prescribed certain 
branches to be taught and, whether wisely or 
unwisely, left the teaching of other branches 
to the discretion of the board. 

All our subsequent school legislation since 
1854 has only enlarged and regulated the ap- 
plication of the provisions of that great Act: 
normal schools for the preparation of the 
teacher in 1857, the teachers’ institute, the 
teachers’ certificate system, city and borough 
supervision in 1867, free books in. 1893, legal 
provision for city and borough high schools 
in 1893, for rural high schools in 1895, public 
libraries in 1895, child labor restriction in 
1897, compulsory attendance in 1901, mark 
some of the legislative steps in the growth of 
our system of public education. 

But these are only distinctive steps—many 
other things have been added since the great 
Charter, not so educationally distinctive, but 
of such pronounced character that our system 
of public school legislation is practically now 
a very Joseph’s coat of legislative shreds and 
patches. The schools, through ill-considered 
legislation, have time and again been made a 
stalking-horse for the demagogue, the crank, 
the fanatic, and the blind zeal of those who 
would load them down with the teaching of 
things foreign to the general purpose. By law, 
they may be preyed upon by book agents, by 
the venders of fire escapes and disenfectants ; 
by law, they may be required to teach things 
repugnant to a large class of our citizens; by 
law, school boards may put into their courses 
of study things to please a certain foreign ele- 
ment of the population because they have 
political strength, and deny the same favor to 
another element having none, and by law, edu- 
cation can be denied entirely to those children 
whose parents do not believe in the theory 
that a child must be saved from possible small- 
pox by introducing into its body, at the point 
of a surgeon’s knife, a poisonous element that 
subjects it to an ordeal of fever and blood- 
contamination which, if not fatal in itself, 
may promote the contraction of another dis- 
ease which may end in death. 

The State Educational Commission is, there- 
fore, a timely one. It is to do the greatest 
educational work of any body since the pro- 
mulgation of the public school law. Its duties 
will be of the highest importance. It will have 
to review the whole body of school laws, ar- 
range and classify them under proper heads, 
omit laws that have been replaced by others, 
suggest new legislation, and submit in one Act 
the entire body of legislation relating to or 
touching the public schools of this Common- 
wealth. 

All legislation pertaining to the schools will 
naturally involve the consideration of six 
things: (1) The revenue to support the 
schaui. (2) The constitution of the school 
board; its rights and duties. (3) The super- 
vision of the schools. (4) The character of 
the schools themselves; the branches to be 
taught; their general management, and gov- 
ernment. (5) The teachers; their qualifica- 
tions and the methods of making them more 
efficient. (6) The pupils; the proper age for 





their admission to school; their compulsory 
attendance, their relation to child labor, their 
relation to the public health, and their right 
to the protection of their own health while 
in school. 

Revenue.—Good schools or poor schools are, 
after all, a question of money. The revenue 
for the support of our schools is derived from 
two sources, from the state appropriation to 
each school district according (a) to the num- 
ber of teachers regularly employed for the 
full annual term, (b) the number of children 
in each district between six and sixteen years 
of age, and (c) the number of taxables in 
each school district. This money from the 
State is taken really from the people, but, 
representing in the first instance a tax mainly 
upon bonds, mortgages and corporations, does 
not at first directly affect the ordinary tax- 
payer. 

The chief source of income for the schools 
lies, however, in local taxation. If this taxa- 
tion were equitable, and levied upon the prop- 
erty of all citizens alike according to its fair 
market value, as the law requires, the tax rate 
would be lower and the aggregate amount of 
revenue in every school district would be 
higher. The truth of the matter is, the local 
assessors of almost every town and city in 
the State holding office by political tenure do 
not obey the law. Property valuations, in- 
stead of being based on full value, run from 
half value and upwards, and rarely at full 
value. The ordinary property owner in every 
city is taxed relatively at a higher valuation 
than the larger property owner, because the 
latter represents greater political power and 
is more likely to strengthen the assessor’s 
chance for re-election. In other words, the 
rich man shifts part of his burden of taxation 
upon the poor man, and every dollar that the 
poor man pays in a relatively higher property 
valuation is, simply and purely, a theft from 
his pocket on the part of the rich man. In 
every town you will find the choice lots of the 
large property owner assessed at ten, fifteen, 
or twenty-five dollars per foot, which will sell 
in the open market at three times their as- 
sessed valuation. Business property in many 
cities worth from one, two and three thousand 
dollars per foot is assessed per foot only in 
the hundreds. 

It is true, there is a board of tax-revision 
in every municipality, but that board is gen- 
erally made up of political hacks who serve 
for the pay there is in it, and rarely raise, but 
generally lower—the valuations of the heavier 
property owners who appear before the board. 
The ordinary property owner does not appear, 
because he doesn’t know the “ ropes.” 

This is the fundamental difficulty in our 
system of local taxation, and it is this system 
which is constantly embarrassing our school 
boards in raising the money necessary to sup- 
port our schools. And so it is that the boards 
are all disposed to save money in the easiest 
place, by keeping down the salaries of the 
teachers; by stinting school supplies; and by 
avoiding the purchase of better text-books, 
and better apparatus to illustrate the study of 
the various branches. 
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The school director too is mortally afraid 
of raising the taxes; and, strange to say, the 
school tax to pay the teacher, erect the build- 
ing, and equip the school, which of all taxes 
contributes most to the moral, physical and 
industrial welfare of the entire people, is 
always paid with a grumble, while the tax for 
fire protection, for jails and almshouses, 
streets and sewers, for contractors and police- 
men, and other like necessary evils, are paid 
without question. Our local taxation should 
surely be a matter of consideration by the 
Commission. 

School Boards—The constitution and the 
powers of the school board, the mode of 
selecting its members, are live school ques- 
tions. The character of the board will very 
largely determine the character of the schools. 
“Good schools, a bad school board, and an 
indifferent, or ignorant public opinion,” said 
a noted educator once, “will not long exist 
side by side in the same city. The board and 
the public will rise to the level of the schools, 
or the schools will fall to the level of the 
board and the public.” 

There are various methods of selecting 
school directors in Pennsylvania: In cities of 
the first class, a central board of twenty-one 
members may be appointed by the judges of 
the Courts of Common Pleas of the county in 
which said city is situated. The legally quali- 
fied voters in each ward of such a city also 
elects a ward board composed of twelve mem- 
bers to manage the schools of their ward. 
Cities of the second class may have a central 
board of education elected from or by the 
ward boards, or the ward boards together may 
constitute a central board of control. Cities 
of the third class may have a board composed 
of three directors from each ward or, if they 
choose, two from each ward; or, when such 
city has fifteen wards or more, one from each 
ward. Townships and boroughs may have a 
board of six directors. 

Whether these modes of selecting school 
directors give the public the best men to man- 
age their schools wisely, whether all these 
methods may be reduced to one, is a question 
for the Commission to consider. Whether 
the school board shall be independent of or 
in any way subject to the municipal authori- 
ties for the raising and collection of its reve- 
nues should also be settled by the Commission. 
Whether or not the duties of school board 
shall be solely administrative and executive, 
or reach out into matters that should be left 
to the superintendent or teachers is another 
vital question. Pe 

That the board should erect the school 
buildings, formally appoint the teachers, estab- 
lish formal rules of discipline, adopt the 
course of study, and pass upon the text-books 
to be used in the schools, are powers it should 
exercise beyond question. There are other 
powers it should not exercise. The superin- 
tendent and teachers should make the course 
of study, set the standard of examinations, 
devise methods of instruction, and should cer- 
tainly have the power of recommending to the 
school board, after due and deliberate exam- 
ination, the text-books to be used in the 





schools. No publishing house, through its 
agents, should have the power, by manipula- 
tion of the board, to foist upon the teachers 
books they do not want nor ask for. Con- 
sultation with the teachers in the selection of 
text-books is required by present law, but I 
dare say that in the vast majority of text-book 
adoptions throughout our State, especially in 
cities, such consultation is either omitted en- 
tirely or is merely perfunctory. Consultation 
should mean actual examination and trial of 
the proposed text-books by the teachers who 
do the actual teaching, and then their recom- 
mendation to the board should hold. This 
should be provided for by law for reasons 
that are open, plain and notorious. 

Supervision.—The superintendency of schools 
is not an evolution from the teaching func- 
tion. The superintendent originated, historic- 
ally, with the school board. The office is not 
in any way independent of the school board. 
The superintendent is simply their agent for 
unifying and simplifying the work of man- 
aging the schools. He inspects the schools, 
passes upon the work of the teachers, gives 
them through examination a license or certi- 
ficate to teach. He holds institutes, grade 
meetings and principals’ meetings; he gives 
lectures on the history and philosophy of edu- 
cation; he draws up the course of study in 
consultation with his teachers; and frequently 
appends notes and comments prescribing the 
method in which each subject shall be taught. 

Considering his prominence the legal status 
of the superintendent is ill-defined and feeble. 
The law says that he shall be elected every 
three years by viva voce vote of his board, 
that he shall be a person of literary and scien- 
tific acquirements, and that he shall have skill 
and experience in teaching. That’s about all. 

Experience has clearly developed the general 
duties of the superintendent along definite 
lines. The good of the schools demands that 
his supervision shall be largely professional. 
It is plainly bad economy for a school board 
to employ a trained educational expert in a 
clerical capacity. Competent assistants should 
do all such work. 

Public opinion is a good general guide as to 
what should be taught in the schools, for the 
schools should be kept in touch with the 
people, but the relative value of studies, their 
adjustment to one another in the course, the 
order in which they shall appear, the amount 
of work that shall be done in each, neither 
the people nor the school board can intelli- 
gently decide. The course of study calls for 
expert study and experience, and this call the 
superintendent must meet. 

If the superintendent, guided by popular 
opinion and advised by his board and his corps 
of teachers, should make the course of study, 
he should logically, with the same limitations, 
choose the text-books and with even greater 
force, because the text-books are the course 
in a more definite and practical sense than the 
so-called course itself. But the unfortunate 
thing is that there is “money” in the books, 
and not in the course, so the publishing inter- 
ests very frequently in their competition thrust 
themselves between the superintendent and his 
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board and thus often put the wrong books 
into the schools. Here, as I have said, is an 
obvious opportunity for general legislation. 

The superintendent is an important factor 
in the appointment of teachers. The general 
custom of having the committee on teachers 
and the superintendent act together in recom- 
mending appointments to the board is a good 
one. But the superintendent, if he be a fit 
man for the place, should have the larger con- 
trol of the teaching force. Far more than 
any one else the public holds him responsible 
for the work of the schools, and he should not 
be handicapped by having ‘poor teachers thrust 
into the teaching body, or his assignments 
changed to meet the political desire of a school 
director or the whim of some disgruntled 
teacher. 

That the superintendent as an expert in all 
methods should teach, goes without saying; 
but he should teach indirectly by teaching his 
teachers. He should be able to give the young 
and inexperienced teacher the best methods 
and the highest inspiration. To keep the su- 
perintendent alive to the best elsewhere, he 
should be required by law to visit at the 
expense of his board at least once a year the 
schools of another city, and render a report 
of his observation to his own teachers on his 
return. 

Schools—Of the studies taught in the 
schools, some are required by law; others are 
not required by law but by the school board. 

The studies required by law for the grades 
below the high school are ten: Reading, writing, 
orthography, arithmetic, history, geography, 
grammar, physiology and hygiene, “with spe- 
cial reference,’ “humane education,’ and 
“ calisthenics.” 

The subjects most generally required by 
city school boards, but not required by law, 
are the Kindergarten, music, drawing, manual 
training and domestic science. Sometimes an 
ambitious city will add to the grade course, 
civics, algebra , nature study, elementary 
science, and a foreign language for all grades. 
Counting both the required and unrequired 
branches, we have a range at least of twelve 
to twenty-one or two different subjects for 
the daily program of the city graded course. 

I am of the opinion that the interests of the 
people would be best served in their schools if, 
in the enumeration of studies required by law, 
that general clause of the old Act—‘“as well 
as such other branches as the Board of Di- 
rectors may require,” were left out. Of course 
this clause, it would seem, enables a school 
board to meet local conditions and demands, 
but at the same time it makes the board the 
victim of intolerance and persistent assailants 
who want their particular fads put into the 
schools. This clause is really the cause of 
the loading down of our courses of study 
with side issues that dissipate and fritter away 
the energies of the public school, and divert it 
from its legitimate purpose. Let all the studies 
to be taught in the schools be definitely re- 
quired by law, let them be only the studies 
recognized as of universal value and neces- 
sity; and let the rest go. 

Teachers—By recent enactment the legis- 





lature of Pennsylvania has raised the standard 
of salaries for the teachers of the public 
schools. A higher standard of salary should 
carry with it, of course, a higher standard of 
qualifications for the teachers; otherwise the 
schools will not, materially, be much the better. 

The range of scholarship also has been en- 
larged in recent years for the common school 
teacher so as to include, besides the common 
English branches and the theory of teaching, 
civics and algebra. It is still, however, a 
meager range. 

The qualifications required of the teacher 
remain practically the same. The provisional 
certificate given on a “fair knowledge” of 
the branches just mentioned, entitles the 
holder to teach but one year. Another ex- 
amination is necessary. to teach another year, 
and so on, so long as the teacher cannot rise 
above the provisional class. The professional 
certificate is granted on a “thorough” knowl- 
edge of the same branches and on demonstra- 
tion of “competency and skill as a teacher.” 
The permanent certificate is issued by the 
State directly and is based upon an examina- 
tion in the same branches as are required for 
the provisional and professional certificates, 
and on three preceding annual school terms 
of teaching under a professional certificate. 
It relieves the holder from further exami- 
nations. 

This system of licensing the teacher is of 
loose and vague administration as regards the 
provisional and the professional certificates. 
The provisional certificate may be issued year 
after year, and teachers of indifferent scholar- 
ship may be thus continued in the schools. 
The professional certificate is often granted 
after indifferent service in teaching to avoid 
the importunity of relief from further ex- 
amination, and is often renewed by superin- 
tendents indefinitely, thus relieving the holder 
from further study or incentive to mental 
growth. 

Why should not the law limit the pro- 
visional certificate to two issues, and then if 
there be no development on the part of the 
teacher, on a third examination, beyond a 
“fair knowledge” of the required branches, 
let her step down and out. Why should not 
the professional certificate be made after three 
years of teaching unrenewable, and why should 
not the holder qualify then for the permanent 
certificate ? 

Efficiency of the Teacher—To further the 
growth of the teacher in grace, culture, and 
power should be the constant aim of the school 
authorities. There are various ways of doing 
it. Principals’ meetings, grade meetings, 
round table conferences. reading circles, may 
strengthen the teacher’s methods and disci- 
pline, but they may not broaden her views 
of life or widen her sympathies, which after 
all constitute her real strength in teaching. 

The institute is generally supposed to 
quicken her enthusiasm and give her greater 
inspiration for higher culture. After many 
years of listening, I am inclined to think that 
it helps to stimulate the teacher into greater 
efficiency in occasional features only. Its 
dominant characteristic has come to be one 
of literary and scientific entertainment and 
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amusement rather than one of helpful and 
practical instruction. In its present tendency, 
I do not believe that the county institute is 
a positive force in awakening in the teacher 
a desire for greater individual power or for 
inspiring her to greater individual effort. 
Beyond the general professional spirit en- 
gendered by bringing all the teachers of the 
county together in a body, the institute is of 
indifferent educational value. The subjects 
discussed by the “instructors” in the four 
days of actual institute work are frequently 
beyond the range of common school instruc- 
tion, as well as beyond the comprehension or 
the power of assimilation of the majority of 
the teachers, many of whom are either still 
within or just over the border of the age of 
legal infancy, or have not sufficient education 
and general culture to grasp the points of the 
subjects presented by the instructor. If the 
teacher’s methods are to be improved she 
must be met by the instructor on the ground 
of her own fund of knowledge, and should 
have thoughts presented to her within the 
touch of her own experience. Her own ob- 
servation, her own thinking, will make her 
strong; and whatever stimulates in her the 
desire for better scholarship, better thinkin 
and simpler and more direct methods, will 
make her a better teacher. i 
Pupils—Under the constitution, the State 
takes charge of a child for the purpose of 
education at the age of six years. By action 
of the last legislature this age of admission 
is practically reduced to five and one-half 
years by authorizing school boards to make 
two periods of admission for beginners dur- 
ing the year, and permitting any child to 
begin school at the first period of admission, 
who becomes six at any time between that 
period and the next period of admission. At 
any rate, from the day of its admission to 
school to the day the State will excuse him 
from attendance under the present Compul- 
sory Act, the child, educationally, is the ward 
of the State, and the State is bound morally 
and legally to train it to good citizenship. 
The child’s right to an education, however, 
in spite of enactment by law, is a natural right, 
and is just as undeniable as its right to live, 
its right to grow; and if that right is unde- 
niable, its right to be brought into harmony, 
through education, with the social, moral, in- 
dustrial and physical conditions of the world 
in which it is to live is equally undeniable. 
No legislation to protect the public health 
against an imaginary future epidemic of 
smallpox (the least fatal of all our infec- 
tious diseases) can take away the ever-present 
right of schooling from the child whose 
parents do not believe in the remedy pre- 
scribed by the law as a protection against a 
disease not yet contracted, or who make such 
belief whether honest or not an excuse to steal 
from the child its right to schooling which 
the State says through its Compulsory Act, 
every parent must see that his child shall have, 
Child Labor.—That commercial greed is re- 
sponsible for putting children of school age 
prematurely to work in the factory, the mill 
or the shop is beyond question. The evil is 
appalling. Work, healthy legitimate work for 
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children, however, on the farm, in the store, 
the bank of the telegraph office will not hurt 
any boy or girl from twelve to fourteen. 
We are constantly teaching in the schools by 
our lessons in sewing, cooking, house-work 
and manual training, that work is the law of 
life, that it is not servitude but a religious 
duty. But it is the deadly monotony of work 
in the mill, the shop and the factory, for ten 
hours a day, that stunts the growth and 
dwarfs the child physically, mentally and 
morally, that is raising for the nation a race 
of weaklings and degenerates and sowing in 
thousands of children the seeds of premature 
disease and death. 

Child labor is a curse, it is a crime against 
every civil and divine law, but in framing 
legislation to meet this great evil the right of 
the child to legitimate healthy work during 
vacation, or after school hours, the right of 
the widowed mother to a child’s help, the right 
of the foreign lad who can read and write in 
his own language, should be recognized and 
provided for. 

Protection to Health—Finally, when the 
State insists that every child within its bor- 
ders whose health permits shall attend school, 
it should also insist that while in school its 
present health shall not be endangered or 
weakened of injured in any way by negli- 
gence on the part of school boards to provide 
the proper equipment of the school building 
necessary to the healthy performance of its 
school work. Every school building should 
be subjected to state inspection, as to whether 
its rooms give the pupils the heat, the light and 
the ventilation which their health demands, 
whether its blackboards are of the quality 
that will not injure the eyesight of the pupils, 
whether its plumbing is first-class, and whether 
or not its system of closets is a source of con- 
tamination either bodily, mentally or morally. 

The work of the Commission will be found 
to be so stupendous that it would seem ludi- 
crous in a brief paper to attempt more than to 
indicate its more important lines of investi- 
gation in preparing an act to cover all the 
questions involved in perfecting the school 
system of the great State of Pennsylvania. 

I have tried only to indicate in a feeble way 
and nothing more the general questions around 
which the entire work of the Commission must 
center,—namely, the revenue for the schools, 
the school boards, school supervision, the 
schools themselves, the teachers and the pupils. 





SATURDAY MORNING. 


: he final session of the Department was 
opened with prayer by Supt. S. H. 
Dean, of Mt. Carmel, after which the 
regular order of business was taken up. 
RETIREMENT FUND FOR TEACHERS. 


This subject was first discussed by Mrs. 
Emma V. Thomas-Tyndal in the following 
paper: 

“The riches of the commonwealth 
Are free, strong minds, and hearts of healch, 
And more to her than gold or grain 
Is the cunning hand and the cultured brain.” 
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What factor more potent in developing 
the cunning hand and the cultured brain 
of the rising generation than the public 
school. “These schools are,” says Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, “ educational centres for the 
mass of our people. They are factories of 
American citizenship. They furnish the 
common ideal, the common training to the 
mixed peoples who are here fused into one 
nationality.” Whatever benefits the public 
schools benefits the community, the State, 
the nation; and the advisability or non- 
advisability of a retirement fund should be 
tested by its value to the schools, since 
that is the measure of its value to the 
public. If it helps only the teachers, pass 
it by—there is no excuse for asking for it. 
If the schools are the greatest beneficiaries 
the public needs it, and it becomes the duty 
of educational authorities to labor for it. 
The community consents to taxation for 
school purposes. Why? Not that the 
teacher be protected, but that the child be 
educated. The State appropriates its 
money for school purposes. Why? Not 
that the teacher earn a livelihood, but that 
the future citizens be developed, for the 
State knows full well that good school 
citizenship is the stepping-stone to good 
State citizenship, and that “the ballots of 
ignorant voters are more to be dreaded than 
the muskets of foreign soldiers.” How will 
a retirement fund increase the efficiency of 
our Pennsylvania Schools? 

1. It will attract to the teachership a 
higher grade of talent. Talk as you will 
about the noble calling and the missionary 
spirit, teachers must live and the brighter, 
more resourceful minds cannot afford to 
consider $51.36 per month (the average 
salary of a male teacher in Pennsylvania, 
excluding Philadelphia) or the $38.92 per 
month offered the female teacher in our 
Keystone State. Such salaries mean 
meagre living during active service, and 
privation in the day of trouble. Remove 
from the teachership anxiety for the future, 
and a strong point will be gained toward 
securing an efficient working corps. Penn- 
sylvania is rich enough to bid for a com- 
petent, active teaching force, and she owes 
it to herself to keep her factories of citizen- 
ship well equipped and well managed by 
up-to-date, resourceful, competent men and 
women. A _ retirement fund attracts a 
higher grade of talent to the teachership, 
and— 

2. It retains a higher grade of talent in 
the force. How many youth make the pro- 
fession a stepping-stone to a more lucra- 
tive life-work. They teach for a while and 
then leave for a more profitable calling. 
Thus Pennsylvania loses the talent she so 
badly needs to insure her own welfare, to 
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maintain her own high standing among her 
sister States. The loss of every able 
teacher counts more to the community than 
a unit of loss. It is multiplied in its re- 
sults by the number of children under such 
teacher’s care. The average number of 
pupils per teacher in Pennsylvania, exclud- 
ing Philadelphia, is 37, hence the loss of 
but one able worker affects per year 37 
children in the school, 37 homes in the com- 
munity, arrests the harmonious development 
of 37 citizens for the future. In view of 
all this, is it good business for the State 
to permit such losses when they can be 
stopped for a moderate outlay? 

A retirement fund (a) attracts better 
teachers, (b) retains better teachers, (c) 
strengthens the active force through the re- 
tirement of the incapacitated, and (4) in- 
creases the efficiency of the active workers. 

Why not retire the incapacitated even 
though there be no fund? Ah, He “who 
doeth all things well” hath implanted in the 
human breast a touch of that sympathy 
which makes the whole world kin, and the 
teacher who has given a lifetime of faithful 
service has so touched the hearts and 
sympathies of her district that it is almost 
an impossibility to retire her when unpro- 
vided for. Why has she not provided for 
the rainy day? Balance her meagre salary 
with the cost of living and you will not lose 
faith in the thrift, prudence and foresight 
of the teacher. Instead you will recognize 
the fact that a retirement fund under such 
conditions is simply a deferred payment 
for faithful work. 

We realize that the State is in honor 
bound to protect its own interests by main- 
taining a competent, active, teaching force; 
but we also realize that “no large corps 
of teachers can ever be maintained in alert 
and vigorous condition without a retirement 
fund.” It is more economical by far to 
retire disabled teachers than to maintain 
inefficient ones at a full salary when the 
interests of the children are at stake. The 
boys and girls of to-day will shape the 
destinies of our State and nation on the 
morrow. Are many Pennsylvania children 
suffering through disabled teachers? Why 
not, when existing salaries make accumula- 
tion next to impossible and teachers must 
live? They must work to _ live—even 
though they stagger under loads too heavy 
for physical strength and waning power— 
even though they have given of their best 
until their best has departed. from them. 

Since investigations prove that six per 
cent. of the teachers in any community with 
a respectable tenure of office should be an- 
nuitants, would it or would it not be fair 
to assert that six per cent. of the Penn- 


sylvania teachership should be retired? . 
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Both Philadelphia and New York City 
carry this percentage of annuitants. More 
than a million (1,061,406) pupils are en- 
rolled in Pennsylvania outside of Phila- 
delphia. If six per cent. of the teachers 
are disabled, six per cent. of the pupils 
or 63,684 are defrauded of the school privi- 
leges to which they are entitled. This per- 
centage gives us in our Keystone State an 
army of children sixty thousand strong de- 
prived of their birthright, for every child 
has a right to meet competent, cultured 
teachers with teaching power and activity, 
and every citizen has a right to demand of 
the commonwealth such a teaching force. 
Does six per cent. seem a heavy percent- 
age for rural Pennsylvania? Would not 
rural districts maintain a higher standard 
of physical efficiency than obtains in cities? 
New Jersey offers protection to the teachers 
of the entire State, and from the very first 
she has retired more from her small towns 
and rural districts than from her larger 
cities. True she carries but four per cent. 
as annuitants, but her fund has been a 
purely voluntary one and less than one-half 
of her teachership are included in its mem- 
bership. Granted that Pennsylvania is 
carrying but 4 per cent. incapacitated 
teachers, her army of children clamoring 
for full school privileges would still be over 
forty thousand strong. Think you such a 
force is not worth guarding? Can the 
State afford to neglect it? 

Relieved of anxiety for the future, 
teachers cannot fail to give themselves 
more enthusiastically to the work. They 
can then afford to purchase books, study 
methods, attend colleges, travel, broaden 
themselves intellectually and pedagogically. 
As they grow in culture and intelligence, 
will not the child? Deprive the teacher of 
the chance of culture, and you deprive the 
child of the result of culture; yet refine- 
ment, intelligence, culture should be the 
product of the public school. 

A retirement fund is of inestimable value 
to the schools as a whole. It is also needed 
by the child individually. (1) It guar- 
antees him his rights to alert, vigorous, 
competent instructors. (2) Through giv- 
ing his teachers opportunity for develop- 
ment, it keeps him in touch with culture 
and with educational progress. (3) It in- 
creases his chances for happiness. Teach- 
ing is an affair of the spirit. Remove from 
the teacher dread of future hardship, and 
you remove from the child that communion 
with worriment and dread which infringes 
upon his inalienable right to happiness in 
his school career. 

A retirement fund is invaluable to the 
_teacher. (1) It offers opportunity while in 





active service to deepen knowledge and 
broaden culture. (2) It adds to the com- 
forts and the joys of life. (3) It guar- 
antees protection in the hour of need. 

In view of all this, what should be the 
teachers’ attitude toward creating and 
maintaining a retirement fund? The atti- 
tude of the teacher is important, because 
the financial problem must be met even 
though it be perplexing. Since the State is 
the greatest beneficiary, the ideal plan 
might be appropriation from the State 
treasury. But teachers also are benefitted, 
then why should they not join hands with 
the State in the duties and expenses of the 
fund as well as in the privileges. Assess- 
ments on their own meagre salaries with- 
out State aid would neither be an adequate 
nor a fair solution of the problem. At the 
same time the independence, the self- 
respect and the interest of the teaching 
body should demand participation in 
the expenses of a fund in _ which 
they together with the State are di- 
rect beneficiaries. Will the teachers be 
willing to join such a movement? Those 
having taught twenty to twenty-five years 
or more would in all probability welcome 
the project. Those with between ten to 
twenty or twenty-five years’ experience 
might grumble to-day but peace would reign 
on the morrow. To the younger teachers 
we would look for the most serious ob- 
jections. They enter the work without ex- 
pecting to remain long in it, and fail to see 
why they should contribute to a fund in 
which they do not expect to participate. 
True physical mishap may visit young as 
well as old, and the expected short term of 
service may be indefinitely lengthened, but 
what cares youth for the far-off future 
while the nearer future exists in air-castles 
and day-dreams? Here is work for the 
educational authorities. Create a_ senti- 


ment for a retirement fund. This has been : 


done in Philadelphia. It can be done in the 
State. It should be done in the State, 
since the factories of Pennsylvania citizen- 
ship outside of Philadelphia are quite as 
important to the Commonwealth as those 
within this city’s limits. 

When definite action is taken I have faith 
to believe that the teachers of this great 
State will rise in their might and. join 
hands with the authorities furthering the 
movement. Why? The movement is 
right, and truth is mighty and must prevail. 
A retirement fund is best for the schools 
because—as has been said—it attracts better 
teachers; it retains better teachers; it 
strengthens the force through the retire- 
ment of the incapacitated; it increases the 
efficiency of the active teaching body. 
retirement fund is best for the individual 
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child, because, it guarantees him his right 
to alert, vigorous teachers; through offer- 
ing his teachers opportunity for develop- 
ment, it keeps him in touch with culture and 
educational progress; and it increases his 
chances of happiness in school life. It is 
best for the teacher, because it offers op- 
portunity while in active service to deepen 
knowledge and broaden culture; it adds to 
the comforts and joys of daily life; it 
guarantees protection in the hour of need. 

After all, the thinking out of this prob- 
lem only emphasizes and re-emphasizes the 
importance of our work as teachers. Day 
by day it is ours to instil into hearts and 
souls the spirit of loving service to the 
State and nation. Day after day it is ours 
to develop the latent possibilities, the in- 
finite possibilities implanted in the child by 
the Divine. In fact our life-work is noth- 
ing more nor less than training the youth 
of our fair land to— 


“ Match the mountains of this great Republic 
And not creep dwarfed and abased 
Beneath them.” 


Supt. Addison L, Jones, of West Chester, 
continued the discussion as follows: 


NEED OF RETIREMENT FUND FOR TEACHERS. 
There remains little to be said after the 


clearly-stated, logically arranged, exhaust- 
ive paper which we have just heard. The 
reasons for a retirement fund for teachers 
are so well given and the ground so care- 
fully covered that further discussion can 


add little in the way of argument. The 
author of the paper has seen her subject 
from all its view points, and has given 
sufficient reasons for voting at once for the 
enactment of a law providing a retirement 
fund for superannuated teachers. 

After many discussions, preambles and 
resolutions the State Educational Associa- 
tion and its departments appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare, and draft, a bill for 
pensioning teachers, and to present the 
same to the houses of our last State Legis- 
lature. The disaster which befell the bill 
when it arrived in the House is well known 
to us all. Another bill giving certain 
school districts the privilege of pensioning 
their teachers finally passed. But it is for 
all the teachers of Pennsylvania that we 
are asking the benefit of a fund. This 
means the teachers irrespective of locality, 
condition and amount of salary received. 
Those who agitated the subject two years 
ago are still unsatisfied and desire legal 
enactment to place our Commonwealth in 
line with States adjoining us, all of which 
have pension laws; and with other countries 
which are not so far edvanced educa- 
tionally as we but which for many years 
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have had laws giving pensions to their 
retiring teachers. 

In European countries the value of edu- 
cation and the absolute necessity of thor- 
ough preparation for teaching was long 
ago recognized. It is there conceded that 
teaching should be made a life-work in 
order to get the benefit of sound judgment 
and the richest experience. It was learned 
that old teachers, after spending many years 
in the school-room and living the most 
frugal lives, lacked the ordinary comforts 
of old age and frequently in the end had to 
be supported at the expense of the State. 
The tenacity with which they held on to 
their positions and the pity their condition 
in old age aroused caused them to be re- 
tained long after their usefulness was 
passed. 

The war taxes in most foreign countries 
were paid to help to sustain the govern- 
ments to protect the homes of the people. 
The taxes to pay the teachers larger salaries 
were fought at every step; yet something 
had to be done. The position of the self- 
sacrificing teacher was much like that of 
the soldier. Each placed his life at the 
service of the State, the teacher as much as 
the soldier. The nature and the standing 
of the school-master’s calling made it un- 
natural and apparently impossible for legis- 
lators to appreciate his work at its full 
value. The nature and the prominence of 
the soldier’s life were such as called for the 
plaudits of the masses. It was not un- 
reasonable that .the disabled soldier, his 
widow, and his children should receive from 
the government the care that the hero and 
his dependents demanded; but the dangers 
and the fatalities accompanying the life of 
the teacher were so remote that his final 
breakdown and inability to work longer for 
the State were not so apparent to the people 
and the government, nor were the law-mak- 
ing bodies so urgently pressed for ‘help by 
the needy teacher and his dependents. 

The pension of the soldier suggested the 
same reward for the teacher, but there was 
no ready response from the government. 
If there were no pensions ready for the. old 
teacher there might be governmental aid 
if the teachers helped themselves. This 
method of aid allowed by law, of taxing 
themselves by laving aside a certain per- 
centage of the salary, making the govern- 
ment the custodian of the fund, was adopted 
in many countries. Thus prompted, the 
government gave its service at the begin- 
ning of the superannuation of teachers. 
The risk of being incapacitated was re- 
garded as being so light among the teachers 
that they were induced by the State to 
contribute annually towards raising the 
whole or the greater part of the super- 
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annuation fund to be used for their own 
benefit. It is almost invariably the rule, 
however, that since this beginnine the State 
has passed from making little or no con- 
tribution to the superannuation fund to 
exempting the teachers entirely from any 
contribution to it. 

Pensioning teachers is not at all of re- 
cent origin. Russia established a law for 
the superannuation of teachers as early as 
1819; Saxony as early as 1840. Many 
other German States passed similar laws, 
until to-day twenty-six of the provinces of 
Germany have laws pensioning their 
teachers. England passed the first law for 
superannuation of teachers in 1848, but re- 
pealed it sixteen years later. Under the 
first act the teachers were benefitted much 
by its provision, but the obstacles in the 
way of getting another bill through parlia- 
ment were not removed until quite recently. 
Italy has pensioned its teachers for many 
years. Genoa and France enacted pension 
laws more than fifty years ago. Holland 
has had pensions for its teachers forty-five 
years. Nearly all the cantons of Switzer- 
land have laws allowing teachers to with- 
draw from the profession upon disability 
or advanced age with a partial or full 
salary for life. The teachers in the national 
schools of Ireland have been cared for by 


judicious pension laws during the last 
twenty-five years. The elementary teachers 
in Mexico have been protected by pensions 


since 1891. Pension laws exist in Chile, 
Spain, Servia, Austria, Belgium, Sweden, 
Norway, Japan, Ontario, Australia, Fin- 
land, Great Britain, Quebec. Permissive 
laws exist in fifteen States of our American 
Union. 

As long ago as 1891, the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tional Association adopted the following 
resolution: “ Justice as well as the best 
public service requires the retirement and 
pensioning of teachers after a service of 
thirty years, and upon carefully devised 
conditions. We recommend the enactment 
of laws in the several States to permit and 
to regulate the retirement and pensioning of 
professional teachers.” This resolution is 
probably the first concerted action in the 
United States toward a pension for 
teachers, though philanthropists 
broached the subject and teachers associa- 
tions had before made sporadic attempts to 
enlist their members in the effort to help 
themselves. Arguments have not been suf- 
ficiently effective, and not enough thought 
has been put upon the matter by the 
teachers and their friends, to enlist the 
support of the people and to keep their 
representatives from ridiculing a bill when 
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it comes up in regular form in the General 
Assembly. 

It is a matter in which the teachers have 
the greatest interest; the teachers suffer 
first from insufficient support; and the 
pupils who are the only rightful bene- 
ficiaries of the schools suffer most, on ac- 
count of the lack of a professional spirit 
among the teachers from the short length 
of time teachers spent in the profession 
and from the absence of the best teachers 
from the school-room. 

The Commonwealth has many teachers 
who make all preparation for the work that 
appeals to them as the highest among the 
professions; many such spend their all in 
seeking out the best of everything to enable 
them to stand before their pupils as real 
teachers. Such women and men can con- 
tinue their work, it may be, for thirty 
years, and then they may be incapacitated 
for teaching—and for everything else. 
Their case is pitiable—with health gone, 
and no chance during a busy professional 
life to lay aside a surplus for old age. We 
have all seen such. Shall we not raise a 
hand to help these teachers? The voice 
must come from the teachers themselves. 
It must ring in no uncertain tones. The 
sound must reach the ears of parents 
through their desire to have the best in- 
struction for their children. It must show 
forcibly to the statesman that in a demo- 
cratic form of government the youth must 
have only the most thorough care in the 
schools, that the stability of the government 
rests upon the good quality of work done 
in these schools. It must appeal to the 
cupidity and ambition of the politician— 
who is not a statesman—that it is the voice 
of the voters which demands the best of 
everything for the schools. 

The author of the former paper has given 
us figures from the statistical reports—the 
average monthly salary of the men and 
women teaching. The figures are taken 
from the report for 1907. Under the act 
of 1907, they may be increased from one- 
tenth to one-fifth. The statistics that fol- 
low are taken from the paper just read. 
However, we must not fall into an error 
when we read these figures. The average 
monthly salary of the men is fifty-three 
dollars and sixteen cents; but this is only 
for an average term of seven and sixty- 
five hundredths months. Since men do not 
hibernate, but continue to eat, move, and 
have their being for twelve months in the 
year, we are compelled to estimate the 
monthly wages for the year. We find that 
for the year four hundred and six dollars 
and sixty-seven cents are due the teacher, 
or monthly thirty-three dollars and eighty- 
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eight cents, or daily one dollar and twelve 
cents. The lowest wages paid a laborer at 
this time is one dollar and fifty cents a 
day, and his day is usually only from eight 
to ten hours long. 

The women teachers, with an average 
monthly salary of thirty-nine dollars and 
forty-one cents will receive a yearly amount 
equal to three hundred and one dollars and 
forty-eight cents, or twenty-five dollars and 
twelve cents a month, or eighty-four cents 
aday. We cannot hire any kind of woman 
to do the roughest work, under constant 
direction, for less than a dollar a day and 
board. When we consider that the teacher 
pays her board, dresses and makes ends 
meet, it seems a miracle of economy. 
Another phase of the subject is that the 
salaries mentioned above are average, that 
there must be many teachers whose term is 
only seven months and whose salary is less, 
we are lost in wonder that there are enough 
men and women in the State who have the 
moral courage to go into a profession whose 
financial support is so meagre, and whose 
end seems to be so completely wrapped in 
poverty and distress. 

State Superintendent Schaeffer says in 
his report of 1906, “ The need of providing 
for teachers in old age is keenly felt in all 
our cities. If retirement funds for firemen 
designed to promote greater efficiency in the 
service are constitutional, it is also legiti- 
mate for the State to make similar pro- 
vision for teachers, with a view to the 
improvement of the service.” What is true 
in the cities of the several classes is as 
true in the boroughs, villages, and the 
hamlets of the State. The little school- 
house in the back township needs the effi- 
cient teacher as much as, even more than, 
the city of the first class; for out there it 
frequently happens that the teacher is the 
only stimulus for the youth of a community 
to grow into a stature beyond that of his 
fellows. It is true that teachers have little 
to say, especially outside of great centres 
of population, relative to their salaries. 
The teachers as a rule go steadily on with 
their daily duties in the best way they 
know as if strikes, lockouts, boycotts, black 
lists and unions had never been. Instead 
of concerted strikes for higher wages, the 
teachers work on; but when we count the 
teaching force of a district we find that 
many of the teachers are missing. The 
young woman who once was an inspiration 
to all that was good for her pupils, has 
found her way to the mercantile desk, to 
the training school for nurses, to the medi- 
cal or law school, and into the avenues 
where persistent effort will afford a com- 
petence in old age. 
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How a retirement fund shall be collected, 
who shall contribute, and how it shall be 
distributed, are questions of great moment. 
The States that allow a retirement fund 
for teachers in cities and under certain con- 
ditions have laws no two of which agree in 
nearly all details. In nearly all cities the 
teachers are assessed to help raise the fund. 
New Jersey has a pension system law on 
its statute books, and it is now in operation. 
It is claimed that, with the supplemental 
law, it has the most equitable and most 
generous teachers’ pension system in 
America; its crowning beauty, it is said, is 
that it is not confined to large cities but 
that its privileges are open to every 
teacher in the State. The teacher who has 
taught thirty-five years in New Jersey, and 
twenty years in her last district, may de- 
mand retirement on half pay, not to exceed 
six hundred dollars. 

Pennsylvania teachers need the stimulus 
of good salaries and the benefits of a retire- 
ment fund as greatly as do the teachers of 
New Jersey. The beneficiaries of the 
schools are the same in both States. The 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is as 
greatly concerned in preparing and retain- 
ing her teachers as any of her sister States. 
Her ability to support the state normal 
schools and maintain the public schools has 
not been questioned. The General As- 
sembly can provide legislation to legalize a 
retirement fund board in connection with 
the Department of Public Instruction. 
This board can arrange a scheme by which 
the teachers can assess themselves to take 
the first steps in creating a fund. The 
board and a committee representing the 
teachers can arrange details so that the 
teachers of the State can place themselves 
in a position to ask for help by state ap- 
propriations. Philadelphia first created a 
retirement fund and then asked and re- 
ceived its appropriation from the State. If 
the constitution allows an appropriation to 
a city in the Commonwealth, it can allow 
appropriations for the same purpose, under 
similar conditions, to any and all the units 
of populations within its confines. 

A vigorous committee appointed by this 
Convention to act with committees from the 
Department of County Superintendence 
and the State Educational Association, can 
prepare a scheme for creating a retirement 
fund for the whole State, and can create 
sufficient sentiment and popular favor, to 
make the defeat of a carefully drawn bill 
in the next meeting of the General As- 
sembly impossible. The time for action is 
ripe. Every teacher can be_ reached 
through the county superintendent and the 
city supervisor. By appeal through care- 
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fully written literature the teacher can 
reach almost every home. Some States 
have laws permitting retirement funds 
under certain conditions, many other States 
have bills pending for pensioning teachers. 
Pennsylvania has an Educational Commis- 
sion that is willing to lend a listening ear to 
the committees from this and kindred As- 
sociations. Are we ready to work for and 
have legislation enacted that will bring re- 
‘lief to the thousands of teachers in Penn- 
sylvania to-day? Much has been accom- 
plished for favored sections, greater things 
will come to the entire State. Evidences 
of progress are everywhere apparent. The 
teacher should be in the lead, with united 
forces demanding not great things for 
themselves, but justice to themselves so that 
the greatest good can come as a heritage to 
the pupils under their care. Let all who 
have the best interests of education and the 
children join the forces for progress and 
not be laggards in the race. 

Owing to the unavoidable absence of 
Hon. O. T. Corsen, of Ohio, no general 
discussion of this subject took place. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


On motion, reports of committees were 
now called for and submitted. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


No. of members enrolled, including 2 
life members 
Receipts from enrollment fees 
Expenses: 
E. E. Muller, Ex. Com 
J. L. Allison, Ex. Com 
Printing 


Balance 


(Signed. ) S. H. Dean, Treasurer. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


This committee through the chairman, 
Supt. W. A. Wilson, of Milton, offered 
the following report: 


_ Resolved, That the City and Borough Super- 
intendents in their Eighteenth Annual Session 
assembled do hereby express their apprecia- 
tion for the successful efforts of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania to make our visit 
pleasant and comfortable. 

Resolved, That we appreciate the importance 
of the stupendous task that has been imposed 
upon the Educational Commission by the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania ; and be it further resolved, 
that this convention expresses its confidence 
that the Commission will leave nothing undone 
that will further the educational interests of 
our Commonwealth. 

Resolved, That we recommend such changes 
in the school laws as will reduce the number 
of school directors in districts below cities of 
the second class to five, elected at large, for a 
term of five years. 

Resolved, That we ask for such legislation 
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as will give the initiative in the selection and 
the appointment of teachers to the Borough 
or City Superintendent, such action to be 
subject to the confirmation of the Board. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this body 
that our secondary schools, like one elementary 
schools, should be maintained for the greatest 
good to the greatest number and that the 
courses of study in these schools should be 
planned with this end in view rather than for 
the particular purpose of preparing students 
for college. Also, that we deplore the ten- 
dency of the colleges to increase their entrance 
requirements, thus making it necessary, in 
preparation for entrance, to cover prescribed 
ground at the expense of thoroughness. 

Resolved, That the Association urges upon 
the Committee on Agriculture of the House of 
Representatives and the members of the Penn- 
sylvania delegation, favorable action on the 
Appalachian Bill which has for its object the 
preservation of the forest regions of the White 
Mountains and of the other portions of the 
Appalachian system. 

Signed: W. A. Wilson, Milton, James M. 
Norris, Homestead, and W. W. Rupert, Potts- 
town, Committee. 


Supt. Cole, of Chester, expressed himself 
as not willihg to have the number of di- 
rectors reduced: 

The report of the committee was then 
adopted. 

PLACE OF MEETING. 


Supt. Downes, of Harrisburg, represent- 
ing this committee reported that the mem- 
bers were agreed that the next meeting 
should be held at the capitol, as always in 
the years when the Legislature is in ses- 
sion. 

The report was adopted. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The Committee on Nominations made the 
following report: 
President—Fred. W. Robbins, Bethlehem. 
Vice-President—C. F. Hoban, Dunmore. 
Secretary—M. J. Lloyd, Taylor. 
Treasurer—Samuel Dean, Mt. Carmel. 
Executive Committee—Charles Lose, 
Williamsport; W. J. Wightman, Altoona; 
E. E. Miller, Bradford. : 
The report was adopted and the officers 
above named declared elected. 


LETTER FROM THE W. C. T. U. 


The chairman read the following letter, 
received from the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, of Philadelphia: 

Gentlemen: At the regular business meet- 
ing of The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, of Philadelphia, held at The Wil- 
lard, February 14, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: 

That as the Pennsylvania Educational 
Association will meet in the University of 
Pennsylvania, February 20-22, we deem it 
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a fitting time to acknowledge the indebted- 
ness of the Temperance Cause to Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush, who wrote the first scientific 
tizatise on the subiect. Also to direct the 
attention of the convention to the fact that 
the law requires that instruction be given 
as to the effects of stimulants and nar- 
cotics on the human system, in all grades 
of those schools receiving State aid. We 
most earnestly beseech your honorable body 
to give your personal supervision to its 
enforcement, especially in the lower grades, 
as so many pupils are obliged to leave 
school before reaching the higher grades, 
and therefore never receive such instruc- 
tion. We are told 750,000 essays have 
been written by pupils throughout the 
Union, but not one from Philadelphia! 
Respectfully, 
Laura §S. List, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


On motion it was decided to give the 
subject the attention desired. 


Many of the superintendents having left 
the hall to attend the meeting in the 
Academy of Music, District Supt. Chas. A. 
Brelsford, of Philadelphia, who was to 
have read the next paper on the program 
moved that the discussion of the subject 
assigned him be postponed, which was done. 
On motion of Supt. Downes, the secretary 
was instructed to communicate with the 
Executive Committee and notify them of 
the above action. As many readers of THE 
JouRNAL are interested in the subject of 
Supt. Brelsford and Supt. Howerth, of 
Shamokin, these papers will be given in 
the June number of THe ScHoort Journat. 


No further business remaining, the De- 
partment adjourned to meet next year in 
Harrisburg at the call of the Executive 
Committee. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC, 


A very interesting special session was 
held in the Laboratory of Psychology at 
nine o’clock on Saturday morning. Dr. 
Whitmer, of the University, demonstrated 
his method of examining abnormal chil- 
dren. Several such children were tested in 
reading and arithmetic, their deficiency 
made plain, and the physical causes for 
their condition shown—poor sight and hear- 
ing, deficient nourishment, etc. The super- 
intendents present were greatly interested 
in Dr. Whitmer’s demonstration. 


MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 


The following is a list of the superin- 
tendents and supervisors in attendance: 

H. J. Wightman, Altoona; W. A. Kelley, 
Archbald; J. W. Gruver, Bangor; Andrew 
Lester, Beaver; E. Maguire, Beaver Falls; F. 
W. Robbins, Bethlehem; Owen R. Wiltz, South 
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Bethlehem; E. E. Miller, Bradford; Grant 
Norris and J. L. Spitler, Braddock; H. H. 
Brumbaugh, Broad Top; Samuel Gelwix, 
Chambersburg; T. S. Cole, Chester; V. G. 
Curtis, Corry; Daniel Fleisher, Columbia; Al- 
bert Lloyd, Coal Township; D. M. Diffen- 
backer, Danville; Charles P. Sweeney, Darby; 
J. R. Hunsicker, Downingtown; C. F. Hoban, 
Dunmore; M. G. Cleaver, Elkin’s Park; Na- 
than C. Schaeffer, F. E. Downes and Reed B. 
Teitrick, Harrisburg; D. A. Harman, Hazle- 
ton; J. B. Shank, Jeannette; W. K. Groff, 
Jenkintown; J. M. Muir, Johnstown; R. K. 
Buehrle, Lancaster; R. T. Adams, Lebanon; 
W. A. Wilson, Milton; H. H. Spayd, Miners- 
ville; S. H. Dean, Mt. Carmel; A. G. C. 
Smith, Media; C. C. Green, New Brighton; 
A. S. Martin, Norristown; H. Dennis, 
Northumberland; M. W. Cummings, Oly- 
phant; Martin G. Brumbaugh, A. D. Yoakum, 
Chas. H. Brelsford, George Wheeler, O. P. 
Cornman, and L. L. Marramore, Philadelphia ; 
R. E. Laramy, Phoenixville; H. E. Winner, 
Pittsburg; W. W. Rupert, Pottstown; S. A. 
Thurlow, Pittsville; Amanda Stout, Reading; 
O. C. Lester, Rochester; George W. Phillips, 
Scranton; Joseph tiowerth, Shamokin; S. H. 
Hadley, Sharon; J. W. Snyder, Slatington; 
Thomas A. Bock, Spring City; L. E. Mc- 
Ginnis, Steelton; R. S. Macnamee, Strafford ; 
M. J. Lloyd, Taylor; C. J. Scott, Uniontown ; 
Wm. Krickbaum Washington; J. H. Reber, 
Waynesboro; Addison L. Jones, West Chester ; 
James M. Coughlin, Wilkes-Barre; J. L. Alli- 
son, Wilkinsburg; Charles Lose, Williamsport ; 
Atreus Wanner, York. 


MAY EIGHTEENTH. 





ECENTLY the teachers of France at 
one of their conventions resolved 
hereafter to observe the 22d of February 
and the 18th of May. It is easy to see 
why the people of the Third French Re- 
public should be interested in Washington’s 
birthday. But why celebrate the 18th of 
May? Six State Superintendents have 
issued proclamations, calling upon the 
Schoois within their jurisdiction to ob- 
serve the 18th of May. If the signs of the 
times are not misleading, its observance 
will in no long time be as_ universal 
throughout the civilized world as that of 
Arbor Day; and the results will be equally 
beneficent and far-reaching. 

It was on May 18, 1899, that upon the 
invitation of the Czar of Russia the repre- 
sentatives of the twenty leading nations 
met at the Hague, in Holland, for the 
purpose of finding a substitute for war 
in the settlement of international disputes. 
The day evidently marks an epoch in his- 
tory. As a result of that Peace Confer- 
ence forty-six treaties are now in force, 
binding nations like England and France 
to settle their disputes by the method of 
arbitration. Eleven treaties which had 
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been negotiated by John Hay were with- 
drawn because the Senate hesitated to 
ratify them in their original form. In 
their new form as worked out by: Secre- 
tary Root these treaties will probably be 
approved and made a permanent factor in 
the great peace movement among civilized 
nations. 

The United States have half a million 
teachers. Other civilized nations swell the 
number to three and a half millions. If 
this army of teachers should inculcate the 
principles of peace and teach the iniquity 
of war, the public sentiment of the next 
generation would make war impossible ex- 
cept for self-defence and police purposes. 
Rulers hesitate to begin an unpopular war. 
The proper observance of May 18th in the 
schools will help to make war unpopular as 
a means for the:settlement of international 
disputes. Sixty-seven per cent. of all our 
national revenues go to the army and the 
navy. If we could spend half that money 
upon the schools, we could place within 
reach of every boy and every girl all the 
education which they are willing to take. 

The following suggestive programs have 
been prepared by the American Peace So- 
ciety, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Scripture Selections. Micah 4: 1-4. Isaiah 
Ir: 1-9. Matt. 5: 38-48. 

Brief Account of the Calling and Work of 
the Hague Conferences. By the Principal or 
a Teacher. 

Singing: Holmes’ “ Angel of Peace, Thou 
hast Wandered too Long.” (Or some other 
appropriate peace hymn.) By a Quartette of 
High School Pupils. 

Oration: “The Progress of Arbitration.” 
By a High School Boy. 

Recitation: Whittier’s “Disarmament.” By 
a High School Girl. 

Short Address: “The Hague Court and its 
Work.” By one of the Teachers. 

Address: “ Patriotism arid the Love of Hu- 
manity.” By a Clergyman or Other Public 

an. ; 

“ America.” 


Sung by the School. 


Instrumental Solo. 

Recitation: Lowell’s “The Fatherland.” 
Whittier’s “A Christmas Carmen.” Bryant’s 
“The Battlefield.” Tennyson’s “Locksley 
Hall” (selected portion). (Select one.) 

Oration: “ What the United States has done 
for International Arbitration.” By a High 
School pupil. 

Address: “The Hague Court and What it 
has Accomplished.” By some prominent 
citizen. 

Select Reading: From Sumner’s “True 
Grandeur of Nations,” Baroness von Suttner’s 
“Lay Down Your Arms,” or some other well- 
known book. 

“Commerce and Peace.” 
man. 

“ America.” 


By some business 


Sung by the School. 
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These programs can be modified or combined 
to suit local circumstances. Other suggestive 
programs and material for programs are given 
in Mrs. Mead’s Manual for Teachers on 
“Patriotism and the New Internationalism,” 
recently published by Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Abundant material for recitations may be 
found in Whittier, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Holmes, Bryant, Joaquin Miller, Tennyson and 
other poets. Excellent prose selections may 
be found in Sumner’s, Channing’s and Emer- 
son’s Addresses on War, in the publications 
of the Peace Societies, of the peace depart- 
ments of the Women’s Organizations, the re- 
ports of the Peace and Arbitration Congresses 
and Conferences, the International Library 
Series (Ginn & Co., Boston), etc. The Ameri- 
can Peace Society will be glad to furnish, at 
cost of postage and handling, literature on the 
history of the Arbitration and Peace Move- 
ment, the Hague Conferences, etc., or furnish 
references to literature on these subjects. 

The eighteenth century achieved peace with 
justice between thirteen American States. The 
nineteenth century extended it to forty-five 
States. The twentieth century will achieve 
peace with justice between all the nations 
of the easth. The United States has shown 
the method of attaining a United World. 

The second Hague conference opened June 
15, 1907, convened representatives of all the 
nations of the globe; most august assembly in 
human history; in session four months; French 
the language used. Some important matters 
that failed of the unanimous acceptance neces- 
sary for a vote were accepted by large ma- 
jority. Provision made for Third Conference 
in not more than eight years. A World Court 
agreed on to try cases by international law; 
it will have fifteen judges and be used in addi- 
tion to Tribunal of Arbitration; other impor- 
tant matters agreed on; notable harmony and 
courtesy shown between all delegates. 

Work for Peace During the Year.—Learn by 
heart Longfellow’s “Arsenal at Springfield,” 
and selections from the pamphlets referred to. 
Subjects for compositions in higher grades and 
high schools: 

1. “The Great Men of England, Germany, 
Italy,” etc. 

2. “Our Safest Frontier—The Unguarded 
Canadian Border Line.” 

3. “Is it true that ‘Conquer We Must, 
When Our Cause It Is Just’? ” ae 

4. “The Chief Causes of International 
Wars.” 

s. “Are Our Worst Enemies Without or 
Within Our Borders? ” 

6. “Kaiser Wilhelm’s Friendly Acts Toward 
America.” 

7. “Story of the Christ of the Andes.” 

References—“ Teaching Patriotism and Jus- 
tice,” three cents; “Primer of the Peace 
Movement,” five cents; “ Patriotism and the 
New Internationalism,” a manual for teachers, 
134 pages, twenty cents, Lucia Ames Mead; 
“The Cost of War,” B. F. Trueblood; and 
other pamphlets. All to be obtained of the 
American Peace Society, 31 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass.—From “N. E. Journal-of Edu- 
cation,” revised and brought to date. 





